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Eclipsed by the tragic events which surrounded the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the history of the Japanese Americans during the 
early decades of this century is just now beginning to be assessed. 
This study of the Japanese photographers who were living and work¬ 
ing in the United States in the period between the two World Wars is 
a pioneering effort of rediscovery. 

When, in 1942, Japanese Americans were evacuated from the 
West Coast, and it became illegal for any individual of Japanese an¬ 
cestry to possess a camera, a vital chapter in the diverse cultural life 
of a people came to a close. Prints by photographers who were 
ranked among the most well exhibited were either lost or destroyed, 
and the photographers, along with their contributions, were forgot¬ 
ten. By combing the pages of old photographic annuals, exhibition 
records and reviews, Guest Curator Dennis Reed was able to iden¬ 
tify the more than one hundred eighty Japanese photographers who 
were active at that time. After literally hundreds of telephone calls 
were made to people bearing the same surnames as those photog¬ 
raphers, long-lost prints began to reemerge. The materials presented 
here, though probably only a fraction of what once existed, are the 
fruits of this research. 

This book is published on the occasion of an exhibition or¬ 
ganized by the Japanese American Cultural and Community Center 
in Los Angeles. It is particularly appropriate that the works of these 
early photographers are being shown at this institution whose pur¬ 
pose is the promotion and the preservation of the cultural heritage 
of the Japanese and the Japanese Americans. Many people, including 
a few of those photographers who were part of the original photo¬ 
graphic clubs and their families, have contributed their time and 
their expertise to make this project a reality. To those whose names 
appear in the pages of this book and to the countless others who are 
unnamed, a debt of gratitude is expressed. 


Robert Hori 

Director ; George /. Doizaki Gallery 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Tomoe Hotel was located on 
the corner of Second Street and San 
Pedro Avenue in Los Angeles. Harry 
Shigeta had a studio on the second 
floor of the modest hotel where he 
gave classes for amateur 
photographers. 

The year was 1918. Toyo Miya- 
take stood across from the Tomoe 
Hotel looking up at the second 
floor. A close friend had heard of 
Miyatake's decision to become a 
photographer and suggested that 
Miyatake enroll in Shigeta's class. 
Shigeta was well known in the Japa¬ 
nese community, and Miyatake was 
pleased when Shigeta accepted him 
into the class as its youngest 
member. 1 

The most difficult prerequisite 
of the course was finding 25 dollars 
needed to purchase a 5"x 7" view 
camera. The course lasted for four 
months, meeting two nights a 
week. It taught Miyatake the basics 
of photography and confirmed his 
decision to become a photographer. 
Miyatake's first success was a prize 
won in a photography contest spon¬ 
sored by a local Japanese newspaper, 
the Rafu Shimpo. Miyatake's pho¬ 
tograph of the bandstand of a local 
park won first place. 

The Rafu Shimpo sponsored 
contests and competitive exhibi¬ 
tions throughout the early 1920's. In 
1924, Artgram was published by 
the newspaper. Artgram was a small 
but richly illustrated pamphlet 
printed to accompany the news¬ 
paper's exhibition. The winning 
photographs were reproduced along 
with examples of photographs 
taken by the judges. 

Artgram provides early evi¬ 
dence of a vital photographic com¬ 
munity and of the subjects and style 
which interested these photog¬ 


raphers. Nature is premier among 
the subjects, with a preponderance 
of water themes, the subject of the 
first and second place award win¬ 
ners. Landscapes are represented 
often with one or two figures placed 
to accent the composition. One 
portrait, one study of a dancer, and 
several still-lifes are illustrated, 
including a strikingly modern 
arrangement of a sphere, disc, and 
rectangle. 

The support of the local news¬ 
paper greatly encouraged the devel¬ 
opment of a Japanese photographic 
community. This community con¬ 
sisted of over 85 photographers of 
Japanese ancestry who were active 
in Los Angeles during the 1920's 
and 1930's. 

Artgram and the exhibition it 
cataloged included photographs by 
early members of this community. 

It also included examples by Japa¬ 
nese who worked in similar photo¬ 
graphic communities in Seattle and 
San Francisco. In fact, the first place 
winner was a photographer from 
San Francisco. 

Today, little is known of Japa¬ 
nese photography in America. Be¬ 
cause of the relocation of Japanese 
Americans at the onset of World 
War II, most of their photographs 
were lost, destroyed or abandoned. 

A number of photographers re¬ 
turned to Japan, taking their photo¬ 
graphs and histories with them. In 
many cases, only a name in a catalog 
remains. 

The obscurity which has veiled 
Japanese photography in America is 
not entirely attributable to the relo¬ 
cation. Another explanation may be 
found in Pictorialism, the tradition 
within which these photographers 
worked. 
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From its very beginning, photog¬ 
raphy has been associated with fine 
art. Drawing instruments such as 
the camera obscura and the camera 
lucida were precursors to the pho¬ 
tographic camera. William Henry 
Fox Talbot, one of the early inven¬ 
tors of photography, called his 
photographs of the late 1830's 
"photogenic drawings." Later, in the 
1840's, engravings and lithographs 
were made for publication by draw¬ 
ing from Daguerreotype 
photographs. 

The arts have always had their 
technical aspect, but the union of 
art and science is especially evident 
in photography. Almost from its in¬ 
ception, questions arose involving 
the function of the camera; was it a 
mere novelty, a scientific instru¬ 
ment or the tool of a new art form? 
Further, was a photograph simply 
the result of the operation of a me¬ 
chanical apparatus, or was the pho¬ 
tographic process sufficiently 
pliable to allow artistic expression? 
A debate raged during the late 19th 
century regarding photography as a 
fine art. The argument was the 
foundation of pictorialism, with its 
practitioners asserting the artistic 
merits of photography. The move¬ 
ment which resulted, Pictorialism, 
was international in scope, and it 
was one of the most enduring tradi¬ 
tions in photography, continuing 
from the time of the first European 
salons in the early 1890's, until the 
Movement faded following W.W. II. 

Among the earliest publications 
to present the artistic aspects of 
photography was the widely read 
Pictorial Effect in Photography, 

1869, by Henry Peach Robinson, a 
famous though controversial pho¬ 
tographer. Much of the character of 
Pictorialism was given early expres¬ 
sion in Robinson's book. Chapter II 
was entitled, "The Faculty of Artis¬ 
tic Sight," and it begins: 

It is an old canon of art, that every 
scene worth painting must have 
something of the sublime, the 
beautiful, or the picturesque. By its 
nature, photography can make no 


pretensions to represent the first, 
but beauty can be represented by 
its means, and picturesqueness has 
never had so perfect an interpreter ; 2 

Indeed, it was beauty the pic- 
torialists sought, and the scenes 
they depicted were often pictur¬ 
esque. Pictorialism has been de¬ 
scribed most succinctly as "... the 
conscious attempt to turn beautiful 
objects and experiences into beauti¬ 
ful images, and thereby to assure 
the position of the medium in the 
hierarchy of art." 3 

In its quest to legitimize photog¬ 
raphy as a fine art, pictorialists fre¬ 
quently emulated the appearance of 
painting and drawing. A major pur¬ 
pose of Robinson's book was to es¬ 
tablish the compositional rules of 
the Royal Academy as a basis for 
composition in photography. In 
fact, his book, Pictorial Effects in 
Photography, was subtitled Being 
Hints on Composition and Chiaros¬ 
curo for Photographers. His efforts 
to elevate photography to art were 
noble, but at times the rules he pro¬ 
posed became too dogmatic. His ap¬ 
proach was echoed by other authors 
in a seemingly endless number of 
books and articles published during 
the years of the Pictorial Move¬ 
ment, and they were read enthusi¬ 
astically. Undoubtedly, some basic 
guidelines to pictorial structure 
were helpful to the novice photog¬ 
rapher, since most pictorialists were 
amateurs. Unfortunately, over the 
years these rules became codified 
and were used too often as a formula 
for constructing a picture. 

As Pictorialism evolved, typical 
pictorial subjects paralleled those of 
popular painting, and the themes 
were romantic. Among the most 
common were portraits, pastoral 
views and pictures of ships returned 
from exotic voyages. Portraits were 
sometimes allegorical and ex¬ 
pressed a longing for a distant, or 
imagined, time or place. Domestic 
scenes were also common and usu¬ 
ally expressed a comfortable satis¬ 
faction with middle-class life. 
Sometimes, these images were 
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sentimentalized through the use of 
saccharine titles, artificial staging or 
by the inclusion of favorite pets. 

The romanticism of the subject 
was frequently emphasized by the 
use of soft focus lenses which veiled 
the subject in a haze of atmosphere, 
thus avoiding the details of harsh 
reality. The degree of proper sharp¬ 
ness of a photographic image was 
argued beginning at least in 1853, 
when Sir William Newton, a 
painter of miniatures, suggested 
that although sharp focus was 
appropriate for scientific work, 
photographs intended for artistic 
expression should be rendered 
slightly out of focus. This idea was 
expanded and popularized in the 
1880's and 1890's by Peter Henry 
Emerson. 

Unusual printing techniques 
were used which resulted in fin¬ 
ished prints which resembled fine 
art etchings. As well, pictorialists 
frequently manipulated or re¬ 
touched their negatives or prints. In 
this, they again followed Robinson's 
lead (although indirectly) when he 
advised that the photographer 
"... may use all legitimate means 
of presenting the story he has to tell 
in the most agreeable manner, and 
it is his imperative duty to avoid 
awkward forms, and to correct the 
unpicturesque." 4 

Over the years, pictorialism un¬ 
derwent a variety of changes, many 
of which have not been thoroughly 
examined. Today, the best remem¬ 
bered pictorialists are those who 
were associated with Alfred Stieg- 
litz and the Photo-Secession pho¬ 
tographers such as Gertrude 
Kasebier, Edward Steichen, whose 
early work was pictorial, and 
Clarence H. White. Their prints 
were reproduced in the legendary 
periodical Camera Work, which 
Stieglitz founded and edited begin¬ 
ning in 1903. These pictorialists 
were outstanding photographers, 
and their work represents a high 
point in pictorialism. 

Eventually, Stieglitz's support of 
pictorialism lessened, and by 1912, 
Camera Work began to emphasize 
modern art to the exclusion of pic¬ 


torial photography. The contribu¬ 
tion made to art and photography 
by Stieglitz and Camera Work mag¬ 
azine can hardly be overstated. Yet, 
while Stieglitz's approach was 
innovative, there were those who 
thought it elitist. In fact, the earli¬ 
est American salons, beginning in 
1905, were founded as a reaction to 
what many saw as Stieglitz's elitist 
goals for photography. The salons 
encouraged would-be photographers 
who were taken with the beauty of 
the prints they saw and favored the 
salon jury system (in which several 
judges voted independently on the 
acceptance of a print) as an inher¬ 
ently fair and democratic method of 
judging art. The salons fostered 
widespread interest in pictorial 
photography, as nearly every cam¬ 
era club presented a salon. At some 
time during the Pictorial Move¬ 
ment, nearly every major city in the 
world hosted an international salon. 
As the Movement continued, par¬ 
ticularly through the 1920's and 
1930's, the number of photographers 
who joined camera clubs and en¬ 
tered salons increased yearly. Pic¬ 
torialism, after all, was a populist 
movement and found its strength in 
numbers. There were, quite lit¬ 
erally, thousands of pictorialists. 

Historians have frequently dis¬ 
missed the pictorialism of later 
years, relegating its practitioners to 
the rank of hobbyist, and, indeed, in 
many cases this was so. But the 
movement was vast, and its output 
surprisingly diverse. Among its 
numbers were many amateur pho¬ 
tographers who deserve attention. 
Some of these photographers were 
pictorialists in every aspect, yet 
others discarded the pictorial ele¬ 
ments they did not value. 

The Japanese in America pro¬ 
vided their own interpretation of 
pictorialism. Reflecting the general 
diversity of pictorial photographers, 
the work of some Japanese is 
strictly pictorial while the work of 
others is seemingly contrary to the 
pictorial style. At times their work 
was relatively conventional; at 
times it was among the most adven¬ 
turous in American Pictorialism. 
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Seattle Camera Club, c. 1927 

Seattle Camera Club members standing left to 

right: F. A. Kunishige, Dr. K. Koike, H. Ihashi, 

I. Kambara, N. Ike, Y. Morinaga and C. A. Mus- 
grave. Seated left to right: Dr. D.}. Ruzicka 
(visitor] and Mrs. C. A. Musgrave (visitor]. 
Kirwin, H. 

h. 12.8 cm., w. 17.9 cm. 

Collection of University of Washington, Seattle 


THE SEATTLE CAMERA CLUB- 
DR. KOIKE AND F. KUNISHIGE 


When Dr. Kyo Koike left Shimane 
Prefecture for Seattle, he was 38 
years old, a bachelor and apparently 
free of family constraints. Why he 
left his native country to settle per¬ 
manently in Seattle is unclear. He 
seems to have left a successful prac¬ 
tice as a medical doctor for the un¬ 
known elements of a new country. 

He arrived in 1916 and estab¬ 
lished a medical office and surgery 
in the Empire Hotel, at 442 Vi Main 
Street, in the heart of the Japanese 
community. As a physician practic¬ 
ing Japanese medicine, Dr. Koike 
was accepted as an important mem¬ 
ber of the community. His varied 
interests, personal enthusiasm, and 
facility with language brought him 
considerable respect. Although he 
required a tutor to improve his En¬ 
glish, he was an able student and 
soon began translating Japanese lit¬ 
erature into English. Between 1919 
and 1924, he translated 30 volumes 
of fiction and nonfiction. Later, in 
1934, Dr. Koike helped establish a 
Haiku society, the Rainer Ginsha. 

He served as teacher and wrote un¬ 
der the name Banjin. The group is 
still active, "and its members still 
commemorate the anniversary of 
the master's death." 5 

Many of Dr. Koike's interests 
were reflected in Notan, a periodi¬ 
cal published bimonthly by the 
Seattle Camera Club. 6 Notan, from 
two Japanese characters meaning 
light and shade, was edited by Dr. 
Koike, and he contributed the ma¬ 
jority of the writing. Many of Dr. 
Koike's translations of Japanese lit¬ 
erature appeared in the bulletin. He 
also gave written tours of Seattle 
and Tacoma, pointing out pictur¬ 
esque areas to photograph. Lists of 
prizes won by club members and 
announcements of works accepted 
for exhibition by various salons 
were important parts of each Notan. 

The Seattle Camera Club (plate i) 
was founded in 1924. Notan lists 
39 charter members at the begin¬ 
ning of 1925, including Dr. Koike. 
Monthly meetings were held at a 
nearby restaurant, and summaries 


of the meetings frequently appeared 
in Notan. 

Our thirty-ninth monthly meeting 
was held at Gyokkoken Cafe on 
April 13th [1928]. Ten members 
were present, and Mr. Kazuye 
Yamagishi, Japanese wood-en¬ 
graver, was the honored guest 
again. Fifteen prints by three mem¬ 
bers were hung for review. Among 
them was the work of Mr. Louis N. 
Chatani—six portraits and six 
flower studies. Mr. Y. T. Iwasaki 
found his subject in Mr. Schmitz’ 
garden where there are many Japa¬ 
nese cherry trees. Mr. Schmitz al¬ 
ways has a cordial welcome for our 
Japanese. Dr. K. Koike’s two prints 
were his most recent work and 
were landscapes as usual 7 

Visitors were often mentioned, 
including Japanese artists, a Japa¬ 
nese mountain climber, the painter 
Mark Tobey and fellow pictorialists 
passing through Seattle. When dis¬ 
tant photographers could not travel, 
they sent their prints on loan. 

All of the original members 
were Japanese nationals. Two, like 
Dr. Koike, were medical doctors. 
Three are known to have been pro¬ 
fessional photographers and another, 
a scholar. Most, however, had 
ordinary occupations such as cooks, 
salesmen or tailors. 

By October of 1925, twenty new 
members had been added. Most 
were Japanese, but six were Cauca¬ 
sian. Among the six Caucasians to 
join in 1925 was a woman named 
Ella McBride, and she was not the 
only woman to join. It is notable, 
however, because apparently the 
Seattle Camera Club was the only 
Japanese camera club to admit 
women and non-Japanese. Actually, 
Dr. Koike urged his neighbors to 
join him, regretting that the city 
had no Caucasian camera club. 

Our Seattle Camera Club is a little 
over two years old and still most of 
the members are Japanese. Some¬ 
times a few Americans come to us, 
but they soon leave us. In reality, it 
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is a Japanese camera club , the only 
pictorial photographic organization 
in this great city. Is this rightl... 
please think about what I have said 
and plan to join us or at least to 
visit our clubroom... The latch 
string is always out to you. 8 

No group of Japanese in America 
fit as comfortably within the picto¬ 
rial tradition as did those in Seattle. 
They gained a wide reputation in 
pictorial circles, both through the 
photographs they created and 
through their having established an 
international salon. 

The first salon of 1925 included 
only prints from Washington and 
Oregon photographers and one Japa¬ 
nese who worked in Illinois. By the 
time of the fifth and final exhibition 
in 1929, the salon had gained such 
respectability that it was mounted 
at the Art Institute of Seattle. "Over 
a thousand prints by more than two- 
hundred contributors have come 
from thirty countries," Dr. Koike 
wrote with unrestrained pride, 

"To include so many countries in a 
salon is a new record not only in this 
country, but throughout the world." 9 

The international salons spon¬ 
sored by the Seattle Camera Club 
were well received. Likewise, pho¬ 
tographs by club members were 
welcomed in the world's salons. 

Only two years after the club's 
formation, members of the Seattle 
Camera Club had established them¬ 
selves as the most exhibited group 
of Japanese working in America. At 
the end of 1925, Dr. Koike summed 
up the year's activity. "According to 
the result," he wrote, "twenty-one 
members tried their ability in 
twenty-one salons in which their 
three-hundred-sixty-seven prints 
were accepted and hung. As maga¬ 
zine contributors, fourteen mem¬ 
bers sent in their seventy prints to 
four magazines and fourteen prints 
were awarded prizes." 10 Although 
the club decreased in size by one 
member, their activities increased 
markedly during 1926. "The num¬ 
ber of salons increased from twenty- 
one to thirty-three and the accepted 


prints from three-hundred sixty- 
seven to five-hundred-eighty- 
nine." 11 The most exhibited 
photograph was by Ella McBride. It 
was very Japanese in character, em¬ 
ploying a flat surface with a large 
shadow pattern. The second most 
popular print was "End of Day" by 
Hideo Onishi. 

The print, "End of Day," (plate 5) 
reproduced here is the only photo¬ 
graph by Onishi known to exist. 

This is surprising, considering the 
popularity of his work and the no¬ 
tion that he was fairly prolific. In 
October of 1926, he held a one-man 
show at the Japanese Commercial 
Club. More than 1000 people at¬ 
tended and Onishi sold 250 prints 
totaling $1,191.00 12 A sale of this 
magnitude was unheard of. Most 
pictorialists traded prints with fel¬ 
low club members or with others 
who might see their work. Salons 
offered visibility for a photog¬ 
rapher's work, and prints were 
generally for sale; however, sales 
were infrequent. 

Beyond the success of his one- 
man show and the fact that he was a 
cook in a Seattle restaurant, little is 
known of Onishi. Like so many Jap¬ 
anese photographers in America, he 
returned to Japan before W.W. II. 

Even less is known about the 
other photographers associated 
with the club. Their personal his¬ 
tories, negatives, and prints have 
never been recovered—with two 
significant exceptions—the life and 
works of Dr. Koike and Frank 
Kunishige. 

Frank Kunishige was born June 
5,1878, in Yamaguchi Prefecture 
and was 17 years old when he en¬ 
tered the United States at San Fran¬ 
cisco. He seems to have gained an 
appreciation for Western art after 
traveling to Chicago, where he 
went to study photography. In 1911, 
he returned to San Francisco and 
opened a studio on Filmore Street. 
He came to Seattle in 1917—a year 
after Dr. Koike—making it his per¬ 
manent home. 

Unlike Dr. Koike, Kunishige had 
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come to the United States as a 
young man. He was less rooted in 
his Japanese heritage and more 
adaptable to Western notions. Con¬ 
sequently many of his photographs 
are less reflective of his cultural 
heritage. An album of small nude 
studies exists which demonstrates 
the strong influence of traditional 
Western figuration. Nude figure 
studies were seldom—one would 
almost be safe in saying "never"— 
done by other Japanese in America. 
Kunishige's nudes are typically 
studied and mixed with a mild 
eroticism. The result looks like a 
study preparatory to figure painting. 

Many photographs by Kunishige 
are classic examples of conservative 
pictorialism. One of his most fa¬ 
mous photographs was "Hamad¬ 
ryad," meaning woodland nymph. 
Photographs of nymphs were stan¬ 
dard fare for early pictorialists, and 
this tendency continued even into 
the 1930's. Often, the nymph was 
played by a fellow pictorialist or 
friend who was willing to disrobe 
for the sake of art. As amusing as it 
may appear today, this seeming pre¬ 
tense was completely sincere; pic¬ 
torialists were less interested in 
Truth (reality), than in Beauty (art). 
The reference to a mythological 
subject such as a nymph seemed a 
way to demonstrate their 
seriousness about art. After all, 
they felt anyone with a Kodak could 
trip the shutter and let the camera 
report the Truth of reality. Pictorial¬ 
ists sought Beauty. In fact, some 
pictorialists favored Beauty to such 
a degree that she became an imita¬ 
tion merely playing a role, like the 
pretense of a woodland nymph in 
Kunishige's "Hamadryad." 

Being so unabashedly pictorial, 
Kunishige's photographs were well 
received in the salons. Between 
1925 and 1928, he exhibited 201 
prints in various local and interna¬ 
tional salons. The works presented 
here are those which better relate to 
photographs by other Japanese in 
America, as well as being those 
which are based more closely on 


direct experience, empirical evi¬ 
dence instead of fanciful musings. 

Kunishige's untitled print of 
fireworks (plate 9) is a fine example. 
The bright trails of light and spray 
of fireworks play wonderfully 
against the darkened sky. The pho¬ 
tograph is simple and straightfor¬ 
ward, yet the strange landscape 
below evokes mystery. 

Kunishige's best figure study is 
that of "Aida Kawakami" (plate 6). 
The dancer is caught mid-motion in 
an expressive gesture. Her face 
nearly takes on the character of a 
Noh Mask by being highlighted 
with a spotlight which projects an 
arcing shape of light on the nearby 
walls. 

Kunishige's untitled print of 
salmon (plate 7) demonstrates his 
fine technical skill. Unlike other 
Japanese photographers in America, 
most of the members of the Seattle 
Camera Club did not process their 
negatives or make their own prints. 
Rather, they relied on the profes¬ 
sional studio of Yukio Morinaga, 
another club member, for this ser¬ 
vice. Kunishige was the exception. 
He processed his own work and is 
thought to have been the finest 
craftsman working in Seattle. The 
quality of his prints was widely ad¬ 
mired, particularly a process he 
called "Artatone," which transferred 
the photographic image to delicate 
laid tissue. 

Many of the photographs which 
Kunishige exhibited were among 
the most pictorial done by a Japa¬ 
nese in America. Dr. Koike's photo¬ 
graphs and writings represent 
another variation of pictorialism. 
Like Kunishige and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Seattle Camera Club, Dr. 
Koike's photographs were eagerly 
accepted by international salons. 

The American Annual of Photog¬ 
raphy, 1929, indicates that he ex¬ 
hibited in more salons during 
1926-27 than any photographer in 
the world. 13 In 1929, he was named 
a Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. 

Dr. Koike had owned a camera 
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Koike, Dr. Kyo (1878-1947) 

Sea of Clouds, 1928 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 24.7 cm. 

Collection of University of Washington, Seattle 


while in Japan but had not brought 
it to America. Fortunately, he re¬ 
ceived one as a gift shortly after ar¬ 
riving in Seattle. The camera was 
an Eastman Kodak A-3 model. "It 
was a fire-lighter to rekindle the ex¬ 
tinct ambition of my heart," he 
wrote. 14 For the rest of his life, he 
would rarely be without his 
fire-lighter. 

Dr. Koike closed his office door 
each Sunday so that he could spend 
the time photographing. He is said 
to have sojourned to Mount Rainer 
over one-hundred times. Anyone 
who has seen Mount Rainer appear 
above the clouds in the late after¬ 
noon sun would understand Dr. 
Koike's special devotion to the 
mountain. It was his equivalent to 
Mount Fujiyama. Following his 
death in 1947, he was buried as he 
had requested, in an isolated grave 
at the foot of Mount Rainer. 

He rarely wrote of Mount 
Rainer without using the word 
^ "holy." Regarding his photograph 
"Sea of Clouds" (plate ii) he noted: 


It was August 13,1928, when we 
came face to face with this grand 
and wonderful view of nature. The 
previous day we ignored the warn¬ 
ing not to take the afternoon trip, 
but began to climb higher up Mt. 
Rainier, starting from Paradise Park 
(5,557 feet) and we reached Camp 
Muir (10,000 feet) after a hard strug¬ 
gle against a severe storm which 
raged during the extremely cold 
night. At dawn we came out from 
the camp. Looking back, there 
stood the holy peak of Mt. Rainier 
behind Gibralter Rock (12,675 feet) 
and Cathedral Rocks, fust before 
our face there was a sea of clouds, 
the top of Tatoosh Range (6,562 
feet) appearing and disappearing 
like sunken rocks amidst dashing 
waves. 15 [The distant peak is Mount 
Adams, sixty miles away.] 


Nature was indeed a spiritual 
realm for Dr. Koike. In it the moun¬ 
tain gods reigned supreme. He 
wrote in an article for the American 
Annual of Photography, 1931: 


We should not copy only the form 
of mountains, but we must indi¬ 
cate the spirit of mountain gods. In 
Japan, we always find a shrine on 
the top of almost every high peak 
and it is the sign of worship for its 
mountain god. If you conclude has¬ 
tily that is only the result of the 
people's polytheistic doctrine, you 
know only half of it. After a long 
hike, when we are face to face with 
the snowy mountains, our soul is 
clear and pure, and we are free from 
an evil mind. We are given a deep 
impression from the holy mountain 
itself, which the ancient people 
called the Spirit of God. These 
mountain shrines are the symbol of 
our feeling. 16 

"Whispering" and "Summer 
Breeze," with their unaffected 
Orientalism, are two early works 
which are among Dr. Koike's most 
appealing photographs. The soft rip¬ 
ples-of water and the quiet rustle of 
reeds lend sound to Dr. Koike's po¬ 
etry in "Whispering" (plate 2). In 
"Summer Breezes" (plate 3) a small 
boat drifts lazily on the warm, lan¬ 
guid water of summer. From above, 
an intricate pattern of branches 
reaches down, almost touching the 
boat. The lines of branches offer vi¬ 
sual movement while connecting 
the foreground and middleground, a 
visual device classic to Japanese art. 

The pure Orientalism of Dr. 
Koike's early work quickly gave 
way to more Western composi¬ 
tional conventions. His work be¬ 
came less suggestive and more 
literal. Later photographs generally 
emphasized deep space and volume 
instead of line and pattern. Unfortu¬ 
nately, most of his later work is in¬ 
distinguishable from that of many 
American pictorialists. 

In the best of his works, like 
"Looking Down Emmons Glacier" 
(plate 1), Dr. Koike's poetry and 
spiritualism are clear. Such pictur¬ 
esque scenes provide a polite, back- 
ward-looking romanticism. In the 
case of this photograph, the misty 
atmosphere, the position of the 
figures and the proportion of the 
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photograph, refer to aspects of 
Japanese art. 

Dr. Koike believed strongly in a 
blend of eastern and western ideas. 
He expressed his belief in numerous 
articles written for publications in 
the United States and abroad. Even 


though other Japanese photog¬ 
raphers achieved greater success in 
the "blend" Dr. Koike spoke of, his 
voice remains an important con¬ 
tribution in the understanding of 
Japanese photography in America. 
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Not all Japanese photographers in 
America were pictorialists, of 
course. There were, for example, in¬ 
numerable portrait photographers 
whose commercial work left little 
time for art photography. But it was 
the photographers who worked 
within the Pictorial Movement 
who established the direction of 
photography for American Japa¬ 
nese. Even those Japanese who 
worked in isolation were pictorial¬ 
ists. If no club existed, pictorialist 
magazines and books provided guid¬ 
ance. In Honolulu, Akira Furukawa 
lived and worked in relative isola¬ 
tion, as apparently no significant 
camera club was formed, although 
other Japanese photographers lived 
on the islands. As with so many 
others, little is known of Furukawa. 
Fortunately, a few photographs pro¬ 
vide some insight. Furukawa's fa¬ 
vorite subjects were not landscapes 
or figure studies. He preferred 
manufactured products, or some¬ 
times he depicted men at work in 
factories. Through these photo¬ 
graphs Furukawa helps demon¬ 
strate another aspect of pictorial 
photography—its wide-eyed look at 
industrialization. It was a sympa¬ 
thetic look. When a pictorialist 
photographed a factory, he recorded 
smokestacks billowing fluffy 
clouds, not poisoned fumes. Simi¬ 
larly, Furukawa was attracted to 
modern forms, and he softened 
their severity with diffused light or 
with a special (bromoil) printing 
technique, at which he was a mas¬ 
ter. This union of modern form and 
pictorial technique is most success¬ 
ful in his close-up of two faucets, a 
glass beaker, and mortar and pestle 
(plate 11), a subject unlike the pic¬ 
turesque scenes usually associated 
with Pictorialism. The ability of 
some American Japanese to blend 
aspects of modernism with pic¬ 
torialism produced remarkable im¬ 
ages, and the prints which remain 
give some indication as to the liber¬ 
ties which were taken with the con¬ 
ventions of pictorialism. 17 

Most Japanese photographers in 


America were members of a Japa¬ 
nese camera club, such as the one in 
Seattle, or they worked in close asso¬ 
ciation with one. The largest of these 
groups was the Japanese Camera 
Club of San Francisco (J.C.C.S.F.), 
which listed 120 members in the 
1930 and 1931 American Annual of 
Photography. The club had its head¬ 
quarters and clubrooms at 1639 Post 
Street. Meetings were on the 10th 
and 22nd of each month, with offi¬ 
cers elected monthly. The election 
of new officers each month must 
have been very unsettling, and as an 
apparent solution, an annual busi¬ 
ness meeting was adopted later. 
Likewise, members' exhibitions 
were held monthly in 1930, but 
were later staged semiannually. 

This change solved some problems 
but was also the result of a reduced 
membership, which, in the 1934 
American Annual of Photography, 
was listed at 75. 

The club was large in numbers, 
but its members never gained the 
prominence achieved by the Japa¬ 
nese in Seattle and Los Angeles. 
Perhaps this was due to the club's 
late start—six years after the other 
Japanese clubs. This late start is 
curious, since the local Japanese 
newspaper had sponsored contests 
in the early 1920's. And yet, photo¬ 
graphs by Bay Area Japanese (club 
members or otherwise) were pub¬ 
lished later, during the 1930's when 
the club was operating. The club 
seems to have provided the neces¬ 
sary catalyst. Unfortunately, the 
vitality of Japanese photography in 
America ebbed in 1930, the year the 
club was first listed in the American 
Annual of Photography 

F.Y. Sato was a club member and 
an officer. Sato's "The Nagashi" 
(plate 13, alternately titled "The 
Shamisen Player") appeared in 
the 1934 American Annual of 
Photography. The photograph is 
consciously Japanese, with its 
costumed player, pattern, and plum 
branches and also unusual in tech¬ 
nique, in that a paper negative or 
paper filter was used to produce 
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a mottled effect. 

Bay Area Japanese certainly 
created some noteworthy images. 
One such is Henry Takahashi's 
view of two men on shipdeck (plate 
14). The image in his photograph 
provides an enigmatic narrative. Be¬ 
yond the picture frame, something 
holds the attention of both men. 

But the work is intriguing structur¬ 
ally as well. The two men are the 
focal point of two strong diagonals 
formed by long shadows. These 
bold shadows establish an angular 
composition with the upper shadow 
coming from an unseen source. 

Diagonal compositions and 
shadow effects comprise formal 
characteristics notable in many of 
the finest works by the American 
Japanese. Pattern, as a formal de¬ 
vice, is often the key visual element 
in this body of work. 'The Tubs" 


(plate 12), by H.S. Kaito, a member 
of the J.C.C.S.F., combines all three 
visual characteristics handsomely. 
A row of metal tubs establishes a 
diagonal composition while a pat¬ 
tern of fence slats casts reflections 
and shadows across the image. 

The photographs and manu¬ 
scripts of Dr. Koike, as well as his 
writings in Notan , seem luxuriant 
when compared with the paucity of 
information about the San Fran¬ 
cisco Japanese. So few prints exist 
that no general assessment of their 
work is possible. Perhaps they pro¬ 
duced only a few remarkable im¬ 
ages, or perhaps they are just lost to 
us, as is the case with so much of 
this material. At this point, the 
work of the Bay Area Japanese can 
only serve as a prologue to another 
community of photographers. 
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Shigeta, H. K. 

Dominoes, 1931 
h. 21.8 cm., w. 19.6 cm. 
From The Pictorialist, 1931 



EARLY LOS ANGELES 

SHIGETA, MIYATAKE AND WESTON 


Harry Shigeta was an early member 
of the Los Angeles photographic 
community. In 1903, at the age of 16, 
he immigrated to the United States. 
After enrolling in a Mid-West art 
academy, he became interested 
in photography and traveled to 
Los Angeles where he opened his 
studio and school in the Tomoe 
Hotel. As many Japanese did, he 
adopted a Western name, calling 
himself Harry and signing his prints 
H. K. Shigeta. 18 

Shigeta was the area's preemi¬ 
nent photographer when Toyo 
Miyatake enrolled in his class. 
Miyatake was fortunate to have 
completed the course shortly before 
Shigeta decided to close his studio 
and become a staff photographer 
for a Hollywood motion picture 
magazine. By 1924, Shigeta left Los 
Angeles for Chicago, where he be¬ 
came a distinguished advertising 
photographer. He co-founded 
Shigeta-Wright Studios in 1930, and 
the firm became one of the best 
known commercial studios in the 
country, producing photographs for 
major industrial firms. As well, 
Shigeta was another of several Japa¬ 
nese photographers in America to 
be named a Fellow of the Royal Pho¬ 
tographic Society. 

As a member of the Fort Dear- 
born-Chicago Camera Club, Shigeta 
participated in the Pictorial Move¬ 
ment and submitted entries to vari¬ 
ous salons. Often his entries were 
photographs he had originally cre¬ 
ated for advertisements. "Dominoes" 
(plate iii) is such an example. 

Even when his works were strictly 
pictorial, they employed the "tricks" 
for which his advertising work was 
famous. His special ability was 
combination printing. That is, he 
used multiple negatives to produce 
a single print. It is difficult to 
imagine a more delicate combi¬ 
nation than that of a nude and a 
moon in his photograph "Fantasy" 
(plate 15). Interestingly, Shigeta is 
said to have worked briefly as a pro¬ 
fessional magician. His combi¬ 
nations are certainly like illusions 


conjured up from the impossible. 

After Shigeta left Los Angeles, 
Toyo Miyatake hoped to become 
the area's principal photographer. 
Miyatake opened a portrait studio 
on East First Street in 1923. The 
street had always been the primary 
business district in the Japanese 
colony, and it would become the 
center of activity for Japanese pho¬ 
tographers as well. 

Earning a living from portrait 
photography was difficult, and 
Miyatake had only moderate success. 
Similarly, his art photography was 
good—quite pictorial—but at this 
point, not exceptional. The effect of 
two individuals would greatly affect 
his art and increase his influence in 
the community. 

One of these individuals was 
Michio Ito. Ito was an interpretive 
dancer who had studied in Europe 
and was a contemporary of Isadora 
Duncan. He was worldly and suave, 
and he utterly captivated Miyatake. 
They had been introduced by a 
mutual friend shortly after Ito's 
arrival in Los Angeles in 1929, 
where Ito's dance company had 
ended a tour of the United States 
with a dance concert at the Figueroa 
Playhouse. 19 Ito decided to stay and 
start a school. Almost immediately, 
Miyatake became Ito's official pho¬ 
tographer. He photographed Ito's 
productions and took portraits of 
Ito's students. This arrangement 
benefited Miyatake's reputation 
and brought him income. But more 
important was the benefit to his art. 
Miyatake became Ito's lighting 
assistant and learned about move¬ 
ment and light from him. 

The photographic images which 
resulted at this time are among 
Miyatake's best. In one photograph 
(plate 41), the shadow of a parasol 
heightens the drama of Ito's charac¬ 
ter. In another (plate 42), a theatrical 
light illuminates the power of Ito— 
his form emphasized by a looming 
shadow which becomes as powerful 
as the dancer himself. The setting 
and shadow are not merely a picto¬ 
rial device, of course, but derive 
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directly from Ito's dance. The latter 
photograph, for example, represents 
Ito's shadow dance to the Pizzicati, 
performed in the Rose Bowl in Sep¬ 
tember of 1929. 20 

It should be noted that dance 
was a popular subject in pictorial 
photography, and Miyatake's initial 
approach was not unique. In the 
1924 Artgram, a photograph called 
"Sword Dance" by Y. Ito, employs 
the device of a low direct light and 
strong shadow in a manner almost 
identical to that used by Miyatake. 
Unique among Miyatake's photo¬ 
graphs of Ito are those done later, 
around 1936. In these photographs 
of the dancer (plates 52 and 53), Ito's 
form has dissolved into a swirl of 
pure motion and light. Certainly 
these photographs rank among the 
most adventurous produced in Los 
Angeles during the 1930's. They are 
not even pictorial. They do not rep¬ 
resent a search for Beauty, but in¬ 
stead, they are an examination of 
the unity of light and motion. 

Miyatake's attitude about art 
and photography had also been in¬ 
fluenced by Edward Weston, whom 
Miyatake befriended around 1920. 
Weston was already a famous pho¬ 
tographer, having exhibited in a 
number of international salons and 
having been honored with member¬ 
ship in the prestigious London Salon. 

Weston had a studio in Tropico, 
now Glendale, about five miles 
north of Los Angeles. He visited 
Miyatake's studio several times 
during the 1920's, where they dis¬ 
cussed photography. Their relation¬ 
ship was primarily that of teacher 
and student—Weston as teacher— 
Miyatake as student. Weston 
acknowledged the influence of 
Japanese art in his own work, and 
he encouraged Miyatake to recon¬ 
sider his native art heritage—spe¬ 
cifically, woodblock prints such as 
those by Hiroshige. And Weston en¬ 
couraged Miyatake to study Bran- 
cussi's sculpture as well. The two 
discussed the importance of tone 
and the study of composition. Years 
later, Miyatake recalled... "he told 


me, after you study composition, 
just forget about it... the composi¬ 
tion is (in) your stomach." 21 Weston's 
point had to do with the impor¬ 
tance of relying on instincts and 
not on what he viewed as archaic 
rules of academic composition. 

At the same time he met Wes¬ 
ton, Miyatake became a charter 
member of a group called Shakudo- 
Sha. The name refers to a special 
bronze alloy of copper and gold, and 
the alloy was a symbol for both ma¬ 
turity and time-honored traditions. 
The group, Shakudo-Sha, was given 
to the commitment that the mem¬ 
bers respect their Japanese traditions 
while attaining artistic maturity. 

The membership included pho¬ 
tographers, painters, poets—the 
young artistic intellectuals of the 
community — and their primary 
goal was to further modern art. The 
club seems to have been most 
active during the 1920's, but it 
existed at least until 1939. 22 Its most 
memorable accomplishment was 
the sponsorship of four photography 
exhibitions, all of which presented 
the work of Edward Weston. 

The first exhibition staged by 
the Shakudo-Sha was held in 1921. 
Surprisingly, it was Weston's first 
solo show. Subsequent exhibitions 
did much to spread Weston's influ¬ 
ence throughout the Japanese 
colony, and his art certainly struck 
a responsive chord. The eagerness 
with which the Japanese purchased 
Weston's prints is evidence of their 
appreciation. Weston wrote in his 
journal comparing a previous show 
at a women's club with his second 
show in the Japanese community: 

Exhibit in Los Angeles given before 
a Japanese Club on East First Street, 
August, 1925. The exhibit is over. 
Though weary, I am happy. In thir¬ 
teen days I sold prints to the 
amount of $140.—American Club 
Women bought in two weeks 
$00.00—Japanese men in three 
days bought $140.00! One laundry 
worker purchased prints amount¬ 
ing to $52.00—and he borrowed 
the money to buy with! 23 
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The exhibition was a great suc¬ 
cess, and the interest in Weston's 
work persisted in the Japanese com¬ 
munity. Nearly two years later, in 
April of 1927, Weston wrote, "How 
rarely I sell to Americans! How 
appreciative, understanding, and 
courteous the Japanese!" 24 A few 
days later, Weston received a letter 
from Toyo Miyatake about arrange¬ 
ments for another exhibition, and 
Weston wrote in his journal: 

April 12. The date for Japanese ex¬ 
hibit postponed: they are surely an 
appreciative and understanding 
group, shown by this extract from a 
letter from Toyo San: '‘Our club 
‘Shakudo-Sha’ will pay for the use 
of gallery and no commission for 
sale of photo also.” 15 

The exhibition was delayed un¬ 
til summer but was a great success. 
It attracted not only the Japanese 
community but the artists and in¬ 
tellectuals who formed the circle of 
Weston's friends. Painters Henrietta 
Shore and Peter Krasnow both 
attended. Weston wrote of the 
exhibition: 

July 13. 1 would enjoy writing for 
hours today, —given leisure which 
I have not, —for I am stimulated 
with many thoughts after the long 
considered Japanese exhibit which 
took place last week. Financially, 
it was the most successful showing 
I have had 16 

Little is known of the first ex¬ 
hibition in 1921 or of the works 
Weston showed. Weston had been a 
famous pictorialist but, he began to 
reject pictorialism in the early 
1920's. Two trips to Mexico pro¬ 
vided a catharsis which, along with 
other factors, resulted in a new ap¬ 
proach and new images. The result¬ 
ing photographs were sharp in 
focus, and emphasized, through 
careful previsualization, a direct 
and "honest" vision. In considera¬ 
tion of the balance between Truth 
and Beauty, Weston put more 
weight on Truth. Each of Weston's 
shows in 1925 and 1927 followed his 


return from a trip to Mexico, and 
he felt that his photographs had an 
effect on the Japanese colony. The 
January before his 1927 exhibition, 
he and his son, Brett, visited the in¬ 
ternational salon in Los Angeles. 
Weston wrote of the visit in his 
journal, renouncing pictorialism 
while maintaining a regard for cer¬ 
tain works by American Japanese: 

I took Brett, hoping to find material 
for discussion: there was nothing to 
discuss, he was highly amused for 
awhile, by this work of the most 
celebrated ‘pictorialists’ in the 
world, then wandered off to the 
butterfly room. After noting the 
numbers of four photographs that 
had some value I referred to the 
catalogue, finding that each one 
was by a Japanese. Perhaps my ex¬ 
hibit in the Japanese colony has 
borne some fruit—I could feel my 
influence 27 

Weston's presence added to the 
vitality of the community, and sev¬ 
eral photographs demonstrate a 
direct influence on the Los Angeles 
Japanese. J. T. Sata had been a pho¬ 
tographer since 1919, and he un¬ 
doubtedly saw Weston's first show. 
Sata's untitled portrait of a man 
(plate 50) is very reminiscent of 
Weston's early portraits with "Cub¬ 
ist" angles. In these works, Weston 
used geometric backgrounds or an¬ 
gular wall surfaces as a backdrop be¬ 
hind a figure, although the angular 
planes did not dissect or facet the 
figure, as in Cubism. Weston was 
pleased enough with this approach 
to have included one of these 

"Cubist" prints among those he sub¬ 
mitted to the Fifth International 
Photographic Salon held in 1922 
under the auspices of the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Four 
works by Weston were shown: 

"Head of an Italian Girl" (probably 
Tina Modotti), "Poe Esque," "The 
Breast," and "The Ascent of Attic 
Angles." 28 It seems most likely that 
Weston would have included some 
of these "Cubist" works in his 1921 
exhibition. 
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Sata,J.T. (1896-1975) 

Untitled (Artichoke), 1927 
h. 28.5 cm., w. 22.8 cm. 

Collection of Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 


Weston's final exhibition on 
East First Street was in 1931. Photo¬ 
graphs by sons Brett and Chandler 
were included. Also included in the 
exhibition were Edward's sharp 
focus renderings of single vegetables 
—a bell pepper or artichoke. As 
well, a photograph by Sata (plate iv) 
exists which almost duplicates 
Weston's photograph of an artichoke. 
The vegetable has been halved 
and centered and printed on glossy 
paper (which was favored by Weston 
but rarely used by Sata or the 
other Japanese). Fortunately, Sata's 
work was rarely so derivative. He 
learned from Weston while his 
own work matured. This was true 
of the other Japanese also. For ex¬ 
ample, T. K. Shindo photographed 
bell peppers as his subject in one 
untitled print (plate 44). He ar¬ 
ranged four bell peppers on a coarse 
fabric. The gleam of the peppers' 


shiny skins is repeated in a con¬ 
centric pattern behind the peppers. 
Shindo borrowed Weston's subject, 
but his use of texture and pattern is 
his own. 

Weston's exact influence is hard 
to assess. He certainly promoted an 
interest in still-life photography. 
The directness of Weston's work at 
this time probably induced a greater 
directness in the work of the Japa¬ 
nese, although most Japanese had a 
proclivity for retouching their 
prints. Weston was an important 
catalyst, but the exact character of 
his contribution is blended with too 
many other elements to distinguish 
clearly. Weston's contribution, like 
so much of the history of Japanese 
photography in Los Angeles, has 
been clouded by a lack of documen¬ 
tation and the passage of over 
half-a-century. 
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Japanese Camera Pictorialists of California, 1929 
Japanese Camera Pictorialists of California, 
Redondo Beach, California, 1929. Top row: 

R. Itano, K. Takamura, and S. Tambara. Middle 
row: K. Kato, H. E. Kimura, Y. Homma, J. T. 

Sata, S. Nakagawa and M. Kokobun. Bottom 
row: T. Furuya, T. Mukai, I. Itani, K. Shimojima, 
K. Ohara, S. Hirai and I. K. Tanaka. 

Nakamura, Kentaro 
h. 19.9 cm., w. 25 cm. 

Collection of Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 


JAPANESE CAMERA PICTORIALISTS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Many of the photographers who saw 
Weston's exhibitions belonged to 
the Japanese Camera Pictorialists of 
California, which began its associa¬ 
tion in 1923 but did not formalize 
until three years later. In spite of the 
club's name (its reference to Cali¬ 
fornia), members lived and worked 
exclusively in Los Angeles (plate v). 

The club, during its early infor¬ 
mal days, met in a Buddhist church, 
The Nichiren Temple. Later the 
group moved to various locations 
on East First Street, where members 
maintained a meeting room and 
dark room for their use. Among the 
club's more permanent headquar¬ 
ters were the basement of a watch 
shop owned by member R. Itano at 
357 East First Street, and a room in 
a hotel in the 200 block. The hotel 
room had formerly served as the old 
studio of Toyo Miyatake, who occa¬ 
sionally exhibited with the group 
though he was never a member. 29 

The Japanese Camera Pictorial¬ 
ists of California did not publish a 
bulletin nor sponsor an interna¬ 
tional salon. Nevertheless, theirs 
was the longest established Japa¬ 
nese camera club in America, and 
the works they created are among 
the most interesting photographs 
produced by American Japanese. 
Most of these works were seen in 
membership exhibitions held annu¬ 
ally between 1926 and 1940. During 
the first exhibition, the club called 
itself the Japanese Camera Club of 
Los Angeles, changing, inexplic¬ 
ably, to its permanent name at the 
time of the second exhibition. The 
location of the first exhibition 
(1926) is unknown, but the 1927 and 
1928 exhibitions were held on the 
third floor of 321 Vi East First Street. 
The building still stands, but the 
third floor has been removed. It 
once housed the Japanese Art Cen¬ 
ter and was probably the location of 
Weston's final exhibition in the 
Japanese colony. 

Twenty-six charter members 
exhibited photographs in the club's 
first exhibition; among them were: 
K. Asaishi, R. Itano, H. E. Kimura, 


T. Mayeda (listed as Maeda), 

T. Mukai, Kaye Shimojima and 
Tadanao Sata, mentioned earlier as 
one of the photographers who ad¬ 
mired and emulated Weston's work. 
Sata's sense of art and design was 
nurtured in watercolor paintings he 
did as a boy in Japan, where he was 
born in 1896. His ambition was to 
become an artist. When he immi¬ 
grated to the United States in 1919, 
at the age of 23, Sata turned to pho¬ 
tography as his artistic medium. In 
the mid-twenties, Sata added James 
to his given name Tadanao, signing 
his prints J. T. Sata. He was a devoted 
amateur with a studio in the small 
cottage he rented behind a large 
house. When he married in 1932, he 
was working for a green grocery 
firm, but shortly after, the business 
failed as a result of the Depression. 

The realities that face any pro¬ 
spective artist—earning a living 
while finding time to create—must 
have seemed stark indeed to a 
Japanese immigrant. Commercial 
photography offered only limited 
possibilities. The Japanese colony, 
as large as it was, could support just 
so many portrait studios, and a 
Japanese studio in a Caucasian com¬ 
munity would have difficulty 
succeeding. Among those who did 
commercial portraiture were 
Miyatake and K. Tanaka, a club 
member. Most of the club members 
worked in occupations unrelated 
to photography, or they did labo¬ 
ratory work—retouching and 
printing for commercial studios. 
Actually, the unavailability of 
commercial photography (to many 
Japanese) may have been a blessing. 
The seduction of commercial pho¬ 
tography ended or lessened the 
amateur career of many pictorial¬ 
ists, particularly in Los Angeles, 
where the Hollywood studios pro¬ 
vided ample employment. Working 
as laboratory technicians, rather 
than as commercial photographers, 
refined the Japanese technical 
know-how without dimming their 
interest in taking photographs. 

It was a struggle of large proportion, 
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adapting to a new country and 
gaining financial security for one's 
family while attempting to express 
an artistic sensibility. This realiza¬ 
tion becomes poignant when the 
remarkable nature of American 
Japanese photography is considered. 
Several of Sata's photographs exem¬ 
plify this and represent how adven¬ 
turous Japanese photography was in 
Los Angeles at that time. One such 
example is an untitled print of 1926, 
(plate 47) in which Sata manipu¬ 
lated a dense space rich with the ap¬ 
plication of pattern on triangular 
shapes and spherical forms. This 
semi-abstraction has few parallels in 
Los Angeles art of the mid-twenties. 

The Japanese Camera Pictorial- 
ists of California (J.C.P.C.) was 
formed by Kaye Shimojima, who 
was greatly respected as a photog¬ 
rapher and considered the master 
teacher. Shimojima's dominance in 
the club was such that in the club's 
first exhibition in 1926, he ex¬ 
hibited 52 prints, while other club 
members showed five or six. Un¬ 
doubtedly, he was largely respon¬ 
sible for the initial success of the 
group, and was, apparently, relent¬ 
less in his pursuit of refined design 
and sophisticated craftsmanship. 
Kaneshige Kato, an early club mem¬ 
ber, tells of studying for three years 
before achieving a negative of ac¬ 
ceptable quality. The print which 
finally resulted, entitled "The 
Stairway," was shown in the second 
annual exhibition of 1927. With 
Shimojima's approval, Kato sent the 
finished print to a number of inter¬ 
national juried salons. The print 
was never rejected. Regrettably, no 
copy is extant today. 

Shimojima insisted that each 
club member develop and print his 
own photographs. Bromide paper 
was generally used by pictorialists, 
including the Japanese in America, 
because the bromide of the period 
was capable of rendering the many 
intermediate grays they so admired. 
Club members also worked in the 
more exotic techniques of pictorial- 
ism, such as bromoil and bromoil 


transfer. The bromoil process in¬ 
volved bleaching a bromide print 
and causing the emulsion to swell. 
The emulsion was thickest where 
darks had been represented and 
thinnest at the highlights. The 
swollen print was brushed with an 
oil base ink which adhered more 
readily to the raised areas and less 
readily to the recessed areas. This 
process regenerated the photo¬ 
graphic image in ink. A bromoil 
transfer went one step further. It 
used the inked bromoil print as a 
printing matrix. With the use of a 
press, the image would transfer to 
another sheet of paper. 

T. Mukai's "The Lily" and 
"Light and Shadow" (plates 21 and 
19), are superior examples of 
bromoil, and both photographs con¬ 
vey an intimate, personal vision. 
Each photograph appeared in the 
club's second membership ex¬ 
hibition of 1927. K. Ota, a well 
known photographer who lived in 
Pasadena and was closely associated 
with the club members, produced 
an excellent bromoil transfer print, 
"The Wherry" (plate 22), which was 
taken in August of 1928, while he 
was visiting in Japan. 

Several of the Japanese photog¬ 
raphers in America returned to Ja¬ 
pan for brief visits. Beside Ota and 
Miyatake, two other photographers 
(Ichiro Itani and Shigemi Uyeda, to 
be mentioned later) visited Japan. 
Many photographers returned to Ja¬ 
pan permanently. Of those who re¬ 
mained in the United States, nearly 
all were married and had American- 
born children. Most of those who 
returned to Japan were single men. 

For all of Shimojima's promi¬ 
nence in the camera club, little is 
known of him today, as he returned 
to Japan before 1930. Photographs 
by Shimojima may be rediscovered 
in Japan, but to date only two im¬ 
ages are known to exist. That his 
work commanded respect is easily 
understood. "Dusty Trail" (plate 16) 
appeared in the club's second 
annual exhibition of 1927. It is a 
beautiful photograph, superior in 
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Asaishi, K. 

Study of Light, 1924 
h. 7.1 cm., w. 10.3 cm. 
From Artgram, 1924 






Vll 

Kono, A. 

Perpetual Motion, 1931 
h. 22.8 cm., w. 19.9 cm. 
From The Pictorialist, 1931 


composition and use of light, and it 
is completely pictorial—pictorial 
in its emphasis on atmosphere, soft 
focus, and in its pastoral subject. 

The lovely "Edge of Pond" (plate 34) 
is exceptional in its creation of 
space. As the eye follows the lily 
pads to the water and bubbles 
above, the space seems to invert. A 
decorative pattern plays like clouds 
in a textured sky. 

Shimojima and Sata give some 
indication of the range of Japanese 
photography in Los Angeles. Perhaps 
the most adventurous (and, perhaps, 
the finest photographer) in Los 
Angeles was K. Asaishi. His life is 
nearly a mystery. He is known to 
have been a member of the J.C.P.C., 
but his work appeared only in the 
first annual exhibition, since he re¬ 
turned to Japan in 1927. His oeuvre, 
judging by the few reproductions of 
his work, consisted of more abstract 
still-life than any Japanese in 
America. The only print known to 
exist is "The Books" (plate 48). Its 
pale image is a wonderful adaptation 
of Cubism, providing simulta¬ 
neous views of the subject. A design 
that would otherwise be static 
is enlivened by the angle of the 
book in the background and by the 
white triangular shapes. Among 
the several works reproduced in 
publications is "Study of Light" 
(plate vi), another of Asaishi's photo¬ 
graphs, and it was the fifth winner 
in the 1927 Artgram. 

An additional example of ab¬ 
stract work known only through re¬ 
production is "Perpetual Motion" 
(plate vii), by A. Kono. It represents 
a dynamic swirl of light and is com¬ 
pletely nonobjective. The image 
was reproduced in The Pictorialist, 
a large and lavishly illustrated book 
published by the Camera Pictorial- 
ists of Los Angeles to accompany 
their international salon of 1931. 

The Pictorialist of 1931 also in¬ 
cludes the work of seven other Japa¬ 
nese. All were club members except 
two. The publication includes 
Shinsaku Izumi's "Tunnel of Night," 
as well as photographs by R. Itano, 


K. Ota, T. K. Shindo, and R. M. Yagi- 
numa. Among the work by Cauca¬ 
sians is "Pepper" by Edward Weston. 

Shinsaku Izumi first exhibited 
with the J.C.P.C. as a guest in 1934. 
He joined the club a year later, and 
died six years following. Actually, 
his best works were done prior to 
his membership. His photograph, 
Tunnel of Night," is dated 1931, 
for example, and another, "The 
Shadow," is probably from the same 
year. Both photographs are superb 
examples and demonstrate key as¬ 
pects of Japanese photography in 
America, particularly as practiced 
in Los Angeles. In "The Shadow" 
(plate 36), a partially seen bicycle 
casts a long diagonal shadow across 
the image, creating a sense of move¬ 
ment and elongated space in a 
surprisingly contemporary composi¬ 
tion. Izumi delighted in the pattern 
of reflected light in "Tunnel of 
Night" (plate 38). The arch of the 
tunnel's ceiling becomes a series of 
graphic curves, each interrupting 
the pattern of reflected light, while 
diagonal lines recede to remind one 
of the tunnel's depth. 

Pattern and shadow effects are 
dominant elements in the photog¬ 
raphy of Japanese in America. 

These elements are important be¬ 
cause they result in distinctive, 
two-dimensional compositions, 
which the publications of the pe¬ 
riod refer to as "decorative." 

Riso Itano, the club member who 
owned the watch shop, provides 
an example of pattern in "Ebb Tide" 
(plate 31), and R. M. Yaginuma's 
untitled photograph of boats 
(plate 25) effectively uses shadow as 
graphic shape. Itano was a charter 
member of the club and exhibited 
increasingly each year until the 
early 1930's, when he dropped from 
the scene. Yaginuma, though, joined 
the club later, about 1930, and 
exhibited with the club until his 
return to Japan, around 1935. 

Prints by Itano and Yaginuma 
are rare. Fortunately, enough prints 
survive by several Los Angeles Jap¬ 
anese to examine other aspects of 
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Japanese decorative style and to in¬ 
dicate the subjects which interested 
them. 

"Thomas" Koryu Shindo was born 
in Japan in 1890. He came to the 
United States in 1907 and became a 
club member in 1928, having been 
an amateur photographer for some 
time. His work had been included 
in the 1924 Los Angeles salon spon¬ 
sored by the Rafu Shimpo, and one 
of his works was reproduced in 
the 1924 Artgram. Shindo was an 
employee of the newspaper, and 
he probably shared some credit 
for the newspaper's support of 
photography. 

Shindo's own work is indicative 
of the importance of still-life sub¬ 
jects to these photographers. Shin- 
do's "Parasol Geta" (plate 43) makes 
fine use of pattern and shadow as 
decorative style. The parasol's 
spokes radiate from the dark hub in 
the picture's corner, forming rhyth¬ 
mic movement seen through the 
parasol's transparent covering. The 
sandals establish a center of interest 
while contributing to the effect of 
transparency which fascinated the 
photographer. Sometimes the sub¬ 
jects were more typically Western 
still-life material, like Shindo's ver¬ 
sion of bell pepper; at other times 
the subject was strictly Japanese, 
such as "Still Life" (plate 45), an 
arrangement of a fierce Noh Mask 
and a portion of a Samurai helmet 
which was one of the most pub¬ 
lished still-lifes by an American 
Japanese. It appeared in Photograms 
of the Year ; 1930 and in the Ameri¬ 
can Annual of Photography, 1932. 

Nature, however, was the princi¬ 
pal theme in Japanese photography 
in America. Close-up images of 
plant forms and views of landscape 
were recorded by nearly every pho¬ 
tographer. Nature's forces are be¬ 
nign, and images generally evoke a 
sense of communing with nature. 

Water in its various attitudes 
was the favored subject. The use of 
nature, including water, reflected 
life in rural farms or fishing villages 
from which most came. But water 


provided specific visual pos¬ 
sibilities also. The play of light on 
ripples and the undercurrents of 
shadows create interesting shapes 
in many works. The most outstand¬ 
ing example of a water subject is 
Kentaro Nakamura's "Evening 
Wave" (plate 30), in which a grace¬ 
ful swell is formed by a pattern of 
linear strands. The photograph was 
another of the most published by an 
American Japanese, and rightly so, 
for the image is at once simple and 
majestic. It was included in both 
the American Annual of Photog¬ 
raphy, 1929 and Photograms of the 
Year, 1927. The exposure was made 
on the Balboa Peninsula, 40 miles 
south of Los Angeles. 

Ichiro Itani, another J.C.P.C. 
member, accompanied Nakamura 
when he photographed the "Eve¬ 
ning Wave." Itani was also fond of 
water themes, and his "Eel Fisher¬ 
man" (plate 29) is a wonderful, 
quite sophisticated, example of dec¬ 
orative style. The curve-shaped 
pattern of ripples establishes the 
flatness of the picture while a single 
figure poses an interesting visual 
tension. The curve-shaped pattern 
improves compositional unity by 
repeating the shape of the man's 
head and the basket he holds. The 
photographer also employed a vi¬ 
sual device important to the Ameri¬ 
can Japanese—the bird's-eye-view. 

One can take a common photo¬ 
graph, find the horizon line and plot 
how each structure recedes into 
the distance to a specific point (or 
points) on the horizon. This is 
called linear perspective. The bird's- 
eye-view provided the American 
Japanese with a way to defeat linear 
perspective. The downward angle of 
view removed from sight the hori¬ 
zon line and implied vanishing 
points so crucial to Western spatial 
conventions. As the American Japa¬ 
nese tilted their cameras downward, 
the advancing foreground provided 
a flat backdrop on which they could 
emphasize the two-dimensional 
elements—line, pattern and tone— 
they knew from their art heritage. 
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Close-up views were another 
device used by American Japanese. 
Again, water or other flat planes 
were favored to enhance the effect 
of two-dimensional elements. The 
untitled print of branches in the 
snow (plate 20), by Ryoji Kako, a 
J.C.P.C. member, is a successful ex¬ 
ample and illustrates the point. A 
wall parallel of the picture plane 
produced virtually the same effect. 
T. Mayeda's "Morning Glory" (plate 
23) is a prime example. Such works 
have the feeling of careful arrange¬ 
ments similar to still-life. 

The use of commanding^eo- 
metric shape as a foundation for 
visual structure represents another 
aspect of their decorative style. 
Again, a photograph by Ichiro Itani 
provides a fine example. The im¬ 
posing shape in his photograph en¬ 
titled "The Curve" (plate 33) is so 
forceful that only the two figures on 
the bridge keep the viewer's eye 
from being swept away. 

"The Curve" was included in the 
J.C.P.C. annual membership show 
of 1928. It was Itani's first club exhi¬ 
bition. He was born in Wakayama- 
ken, Japan, in 1903. He entered 
the United States in 1918, settling in 
Los Angeles, and he met with the 
J.C.P.C. in their formative years in 
the Buddhist church until he moved 
to San Pedro about 20 miles south 
of Los Angeles. He opened a photog¬ 
raphy studio in San Pedro, but a 
chronic eye problem caused him to 
close his shop. He returned to Los 
Angeles, took a job as a shoe sales¬ 
man and rejoined the club. 

Itani frequently included people 
in his photographs, and his use of 
the human figure was typical of 
American Japanese. The figures in 
Itani's photographs are not usually 
examined in detail as people. 
Generally, they are used as a for¬ 
mal device—that is, to accent the 
composition and to establish scale, 
as in "The Curve." In fact, portrai¬ 
ture, as such, was rarely practiced 
by American Japanese outside the 
commercial studio because it was 
viewed as too commercial for art 


photography. There are exceptions, 
of course. Kango Takamura's 
"Setsu" (plate 40) is a touching ex¬ 
ample in which the photographer 
expressed a clear admiration for his 
new bride. Takamura did art pho¬ 
tography in the 1930's, but he was 
not a member of the J.C.P.C. 

Hisao E. Kimura, on the other 
hand, was a charter member of the 
J.C.P.C. and was the only club 
member whose work was included 
in every annual exhibition from 
1926 through 1940. He was born in 
1902 and came to the United States 
in 1917 to help his father and two 
older brothers in the grape fields of 
Fresno, California. In 1920, he and 
his brothers moved to Los Angeles 
and founded a dry goods store on 
East First Street. 

During the 1920's, the stores 
along East First Street remained 
open for business until midnight 
during the week. Kimura, like his 
fellow club members, would leave 
work after midnight and go to the 
club's rooms to develop film and 
enlarge prints. Often the images 
which he so lovingly developed and 
printed were found on club excur¬ 
sions, which began at dawn on 
Sunday mornings. But Kimura's 
favorite activity was the club cri¬ 
tique, when fellow members would 
mount new prints and display them 
for discussion. A particularly suc¬ 
cessful print might result in ver¬ 
sions by several members, although 
they were careful to check with one 
another so as to avoid sending simi¬ 
lar works to the same salon. 

Kimura's finest image was "The 
Speed Boat" (sic) (plate 28). The vi¬ 
sual play in Itani's "Eel Fisherman" 
is similarly present here. A single 
figure is seen in tension against a 
flattened visual field. Unlike Itani's 
photograph, the subject is Ameri¬ 
can. Often the same visual devices 
were used whether the subject was 
traditionally Japanese, like Itani's 
photograph, or Western, as in 
Kimura's. 

"The Speed Boat" appeared in The 
Pictorialist, 1932, the publication 
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Kales, Arthur F. 

Crime, c. 1924 
Bromoil Transfer 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 27.9 cm. 
Private Collection 


issued by the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles. The work of nine 
other American Japanese was also 
included, and most were J.C.P.C. 
members. 

The Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles was one of the most en¬ 
during organizations in the history 
of the Pictorial Movement. The 
group was formed in 1914 by eleven 
photographers, and they held an an¬ 
nual international salon beginning 
in 1918. Photographs by American 
Japanese were frequently included, 
particularly photographs by those 
from Los Angeles. The 11th Interna¬ 
tional Salon of Photography (1928) 
included the work of 30 American 
Japanese; one from Portland, two 
from Seattle, three from San Fran¬ 
cisco and 24 from Los Angeles. 
Among the works exhibited were 
Asaishi's 'The Books," Kaito's "The 
Tubs," Kato's "Stairway," Kira's 
"Study-Paper Work," Mukai's "The 
Lily" and "Light and Shadow" and 
Shimojima's "Edge of Pond." 30 

A cordial relationship developed 
between the Camera Pictorialists 
and the Los Angeles Japanese. Sev¬ 
eral members of the Camera Pic¬ 
torialists collected prints by the 
J.C.P.C. Karl Struss, whose own 
photographs had been included in 
Camera Work, owned a number of 
these prints. Among his collection 
was a print by Kimura and the very 
print of Shimojima's "Edge of 
Pond," which is reproduced here. 

Arthur Kales, an early Camera 
Pictorialist who wrote regularly for 
Photograms of the Year, was a 
friend of T. K. Shindo. Shindo fre¬ 
quently visited Kales' office only a 
few blocks from East First Street, 
and Kales accompanied Shindo to 
several J.C.P.C. meetings. The Japa¬ 
nese club members held Kales in 
such esteem that they gave him a 
memorial exhibition the year of his 
death (1936). Certainly, Kales would 
have been appreciative, for he had 
shown considerable interest in their 
work. He had been a juror for the 
1924 exhibition sponsored by the 
Rafu Shimpo (as was Margrethe 


Mather). In the back of Artgram, 
one of Kales' photographs is repro¬ 
duced. It is a portrait of two figures, 
one of which appears in another 
Kales photograph, "Crime" (plate 
viii). In it, a bold shadow pattern is 
used by Kales for visual impact. 

It is a device borrowed directly from 
the Los Angeles Japanese, although 
Kales used the shadow pattern 
to perform a narrative function 
as well. 

The Japanese decorative style, 
particularly as practiced in Los 
Angeles, became well known and 
influential in the magazines and 
major pictorial publications. The 
most prestigious pictorial pub¬ 
lication of its time was Pictorial 
Photography in America. Five 
volumes were issued by the pub¬ 
lisher, Pictorial Photographers of 
America, a group founded in 1916 by 
Clarence H. White, Edward R. 
Dickson, and Karl Struss. The final 
volume was published in 1929. The 
book's format is oversized with full- 
page reproductions in collotype on 
heavy vanilla-toned paper. It con¬ 
tains a total of 52 photographs by 
Americans (six European works are 
included as a bonus). Remarkably, 
of those 52, thirteen were by 
American Japanese—ten being 
Los Angeles Japanese. Most were 
J.C.P.C. members, a showing 
unequalled by another group of pho¬ 
tographers. Two of the remaining 
photographs were by Seattle club 
members, and one was by a New 
York photographer. Nakamura's 
"Evening Wave" and Kira's "Water 
Plants—Decoration" were among 
the images included. Volume Four 
was published in 1926. Ten photo¬ 
graphs by Japanese in America were 
selected. Seven of the ten photog¬ 
raphers were from Los Angeles. 

One image which received con¬ 
siderable acclaim in the publica¬ 
tions of the period was "Reflections 
on the Oil Ditch" (plate 46). The 
photograph is by Shigemi Uyeda, 
and it is perhaps the finest single 
image by a Japanese in America. It 
appeared in the 1927 Photograms of 
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Uyeda, Shigemi (?—1979) 

Untitled Contact Print (Oil Ditch), c. 1925 
h. 9.6 cm., w. 12.2 cm. 

Private Collection 
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Uyeda, Shigemi (?— 1979) 

Untitled Contact Print (Boat Docking), c. 1925 
h. 8.2 cm., w. 10.7 cm. 

Private Collection 


the Year, and Uyeda wrote in the 
1930 American Annual of Photog¬ 
raphy of finding the scene: 

This was taken in cold weather, so 
cold that the oil ditch had hard¬ 
ened up. On this hardened oil it 
rained for about one minute in the 
afternoon and the rain did not sink 
through but collected into circles. 
It was so beautiful that afternoon 
that I ached to take the picture but 
there was not enough light, so I got 
up the next morning at sunrise. 31 

The serendipitous combination 
of rainwater and oil allowed Uyeda 
to create a photograph which per¬ 
fectly blends Japanese decorative 
style with the camera's insistent 
naturalism. Not that the blend was 
automatic. Like most American 
Japanese, Uyeda photographed a 
general scene, then enlarged a 
portion of the negative which in¬ 
terested him. He exposed several 
negatives on that cold day, each 
from a different point of view. A 
contact print exists of one view 
(plate ix). Comparing the contact 
print to an enlargement offers some 
appreciation of how fully Uyeda 
enhanced the pattern of oil puddles 
and controlled the composition. 

The photograph was recorded in 
Santa Fe Springs, near Los Angeles. 
The American Annual of Photogra¬ 
phy indicates that the exposure was 
made with a Tessar lens on a 4 x 5 
Korona View camera. 32 The Tessar 
lens which Uyeda used was opti¬ 
cally straightforward and not a soft 
focus lens, as is usually associated 
with Pictorialism. By 1925, many 
pictorialists in Southern California 
were no longer using soft focus 
lenses. This is particularly true of 
the Los Angeles Japanese, who fa¬ 
vored the Tessar lens. 

Uyeda was not a member of the 
J.C.P.C. He lived in Lancaster, a 
farming community north of Los 
Angeles, but he kept in touch with 
the photographers in the Japanese 
colony. He was a Japanese national, 


who at one point returned to Japan 
for a visit and made a number of 
photographs while there. At the 
time of his death,in 1979, he was 
living in a small trailer in Laguna 
Beach, California. 

Uyeda's untitled photograph of a 
boat docking (plate 27) is another of 
his fine images. As in "Reflections 
on the Oil Ditch," Uyeda demon¬ 
strates his interest in the elements 
of decorative style used by J.C.P.C. 
members, and examining the 
contact print of this image (plate x) 
clarifies our understanding of 
Uyeda's intentions. In the final en¬ 
larged print, he stresses the two cir¬ 
cular life savers and the angular 
structure of the boat's cabin. His 
emphasis of diagonal composition 
is worth noting because it is one of 
the most striking characteristics of 
the decorative style employed by 
Japanese photographers in America. 

Like members of the J.C.P.C., 
Uyeda produced both decorative 
images and works which were pri¬ 
marily pictorial. His untitled image 
of a boat at sea (plate 26) is pictorial 
in tone, in its use of light effects and 
in its picturesque subject, yet it 
vividly records a direct experience, 
the forceful heave of an ocean swell. 
It is a rich image, but it is not the 
type of photograph which brought 
the American Japanese credit. 
Rather, it was the photograph 
which incorporated the decorative 
style that brought recognition and 
influence to the American Japanese. 
Their photographs were so fre¬ 
quently available through pictorial 
publications that they were widely 
seen and discussed. In the 1926 Pic¬ 
torial Photography in America, two 
photographs done by Caucasians 
employ the Japanese decorative 
style. One Caucasian photographer 
even entitled a print "Japanesque." 33 
The Japanese decorative style found 
not only representation, but imita¬ 
tion in many books, annuals and 
magazines. 
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CRITICISMS 


AND INFLUENCES 


In 1925, Sigismund Blumann, the 
editor of Camera Craft magazine, 
asked Dr. Koike to write an article 
entitled "Japanese Art in Photog¬ 
raphy." The editor wrote in his 
introduction: 

It is becoming an accepted belief 
that American Japanese are not 
only advancing in abstract pic- 
torialism but are impressing some¬ 
thing national, something decidedly 
characteristic upon our art and 
in certain cases are actually trans¬ 
forming the stereotyped Salon 
formula into real novelty ; 34 

Accompanying the article were 
several photographs by Dr. Koike, in¬ 
cluding "Whispering" and "Summer 
Breezes." As well, the article was 
illustrated with selections from Art- 
gram and the 1924 exhibition in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Koike began his essay: 

I am Japanese and proud to be so, 
especially from the standpoint of 
photography Everybody says there 
is no race distinction in letters and 
arts. This is true and yet not true, 
for each person as well as each race 
has individuality and nationality ; 35 

The individuality of Japanese 
photography in America was widely 
recognized by 1929 when Dr. Koike 
received a letter from the Vice-Pres¬ 
ident of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America. The writer had calcu¬ 
lated an extraordinary comparison 
based on the 1928 American 
Annual of Photography By these 
tabulations, 762 prints had been ex¬ 
hibited during the previous year by 
Japanese who were working in the 
three Pacific states. Non-Japanese 
photographers from the same region 
exhibited a mere 237 prints. This 
result is more noteworthy when 
one considers that 55 Japanese pho¬ 
tographers contributed in compari¬ 
son to 94 who were non-Japanese. 36 

So many prints by American 
Japanese appeared in the 1928 An¬ 
nual that the editor was compelled 
to note: 

In particular, we have included a 
selection of prints by Japanese pho¬ 


tographers in America ... The influ¬ 
ence of this group on our Pacific 
coast has put a lasting mark on 
photography in this country, the 
repercussions of which are echoing 
throughout the world 37 

While the uniqueness of Japa¬ 
nese photography in America was 
acknowledged, it was not always 
deemed acceptable, and its influ¬ 
ence was not always appreciated. 

For some segments of the Pictorial 
establishment, the Japanese in 
America presented a curious di¬ 
lemma. Did their pictorial style rep¬ 
resent an invasion of alien ideas? 
Was their work too Western, or not 
Western enough? These issues were 
enlarged by their prominence in 
publications and salons. At the 
hands of some critics, they experi¬ 
enced what can only be described as 
prejudicial backlash. 

In his Camera Craft article, Dr. 
Koike quoted F. C. Tilney, "A racial 
bent for decoration leads the Japa¬ 
nese photographers to select ar¬ 
rangements that are not pictorial in 
our sense of the word, but queer 
rather." 38 Tilney was a writer for 
American Photography who re¬ 
viewed the London Salon and the 
Salon of the Royal Photographic So¬ 
ciety, and he was the most vocal 
critic of photography by American 
Japanese. His writing is often spite¬ 
ful and biting, but it demonstrates 
the lengths to which a writer would 
go to preserve what he saw as an as¬ 
sault on established pictorial codes. 

Tilney wrote a lengthy criticism 
of American Japanese photography 
at the 1927 Royal Salon. He sum¬ 
marized his feelings while admon¬ 
ishing Caucasian Americans for 
following the lead of their Japanese 
colleagues: 

Why should American photog¬ 
raphers try to work on the same 
principle, getting up to high view¬ 
points and pointing down to • 
ground shapes, foamlines, seawalls 
that make diagonals from corner to 
corner of a print ? These things are 
neither good Japanese nor good 
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Kono, A. 

Pond Fantasy, 1931 
h. 14.4 cm., w. 11.4 cm. 

From The Journal, The Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, 1931 








American art. They are bastard 
trifles. Why do we get an intermi¬ 
nable series of variations of the 
shadow on the wall theme! Why do 
we get zebra patterns over every¬ 
thing made by sunshine through 
Venetian blinds or jalousies! Is this 
a beautiful effect! If everybody 
thinks so, something must be 
wrong with me, for I think it is 
irritatingly ugly. If American pho¬ 
tographers are really lacking in 
ideas and have to get the second¬ 
hand inspiration that Japanese 
photography affords, I recommend 
them to start afresh and make it a 
rule to avoid anything that looks 
“cute” or “queer”; as they would 
avoid the plague—for it is a plague. 

I urge them to turn their attention 
to the ordinary aspects of natural 
and beautiful things; to leave high 
viewpoints to the airmen; to keep 
their cameras low and not tilted 
down; to have done with backyards 
and tubs and railings, and to go 
where there are fine buildings, 
great trees, big spaces, let us have 
skies, not pavements, and men, not 
masks? 9 

Some felt that the decorative 
style of Japanese photography in 
America was beyond the acceptable 
limits of pictorialism. Others were 
completely enthralled. At the Fri¬ 
day evening meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society, October 16, 
1931, Herbert Lambert asked for a 
discussion of a review by F. C. 

Tilney, saying that: 

He (Lambert) had been rather 
astonished to find so able a critic 
as Mr. F. C. Tilney, in one of his writ¬ 
ten comments, classifying a certain 
picture in the London Salon, which 
had struck the speaker as a perfect 
example of pure photography, as a 
stunt. This picture was entitled 
“Pond Fantasy,” [plate xij by a Japa¬ 
nese [American] worker. It was a 
photograph of a lily pond, a bit of 
natural design, and the work was 
carried out with complete techni¬ 
cal assurance and mastery. Yet it 
was called a stunt and the question 


was—what did a stunt mean! He 
could not imagine any picture to 
which the term was less appropri¬ 
ately applied? 0 

Dr. Koike also responded to 
Tilney's criticism when he wrote 
an article for the German publica¬ 
tion, Photofreund Jahrbuch, "Mr. 

F. C. Tilney, a critic from England, 
asserted that the Japanese are 
invading the photographic field with 
spectacular efforts and warned 
Americans not to follow their 
example and not to make funny 
'stunt 7 pictures. I am sorry he has 
no correct knowledge about 
Japanese ideas.. ." 41 

In his article for Camera Craft 
magazine, Dr. Koike wrote: 

Among those who know something 
about the Japanese “sumie” [ink 
painting in monochrome], who can 
say we Japanese are not standing on 
a suitable point d’appui! We are 
familiar with the Japanese pictures 
and naturally understand how to 
show the atmosphere with 
colorless masses. To be decorative 
is a strong point of Japanese work¬ 
ers. To be suggestive or poetic is 
another of our characteristics 42 

The source of their decorative 
style—that is, the emphasis of line, 
pattern, and tone on two dimen¬ 
sional fields—and the choice of 
subjects by American Japanese was 
derived from many aspects of their 
cultural backgrond, including their 
Japanese art heritage, where nature 
was their primary subject. This 
interest in nature has its origin in 
Shinto at the beginning of Japanese 
history, and in the influence of Chi¬ 
nese art. Man is not the measure of 
all things but a compatible element 
in nature. Note the contrasting 
prominence of portraiture in West¬ 
ern art and its lesser role in tradi¬ 
tional Japanese art. As has been 
mentioned, American Japanese did 
little portraiture as art photography. 

It is in the scenes of nature that 
the fine arts of Japan are most 
clearly reflected in the photography 
of American Japanese. Such a work 
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is "Asa Gin" (plate 18), by I. K. 
Tanaka, a J.C.P.C. member. This 
beautiful photograph, which was 
published in the 1930 American 
Annual of Photography, is clearly 
Oriental in use of tone. The flat¬ 
tened shapes of trees could easily be 
dabs of sumi-e. Form is suggested, 
rather than being described in lit¬ 
eral detail. Atmospheric perspec¬ 
tive is used to create visual depth, 
not the logic of receding lines. This 
softening of tones and edges is a de¬ 
vice the Japanese learned from the 
Chinese. Likewise, Mayeda's un¬ 
titled view of a bird and cornstalk 
(Plate 17) recalls calligraphic mark¬ 
ings, and reminds one that Chinese 
calligraphy was the source of sumi-e 
painting. Another reference to 
sumi-e is seen in the drooping 
branches of Shigeta's "Fantasy." 

Even the proportion of the photo¬ 
graph, as well as the artist's 
signature, is a clear attempt by the 
photographer to pay homage to his 
art heritage. 

One might consider Nakamura's 
"Evening Wave," with its pattern of 
fluid strands. How easily it seems 
comparable to the flowing lines 
which form patterns in several 
screen paintings of waves by Ogata 
Korin (1658-1716). But these pho¬ 
tographers never attempted to du¬ 
plicate the effects of specific works. 
The references in their photographs 
are general. After all, their knowl¬ 
edge of ancient works was usually 
indirect, coming through books 
shipped from Japan or through the 
limited education many received as 
children before leaving Japan. Their 
interest in pattern effects, for ex¬ 
ample, derived more from the abun¬ 
dance of patterns used in textile 
design than from specific works of 
fine art. Indeed, the decorative style 
of the American Japanese was a syn¬ 
thesis of diverse Japanese cultural 
influences. Japanese artists practiced 
a wide range of arts. The most 
famous painter might also be a 
Haiku poet. The practice of Haiku, 
the "just so" design of flower ar¬ 
ranging, or the precision of the tea 


ceremony provided inspiration. Dr. 
Koike wrote about these in "The 
Influence of Old Japanese Literature 
and Art on Pictorial Photography": 

... .you will easily see that most of 
the prints by Japanese photog¬ 
raphers are influenced by [the 
woodblock prints of] Harunobu 
and Utamaro in the posing and 
placing of figures and Hokusai and 
Hiroshige in the arrangement and 
composition of the scenery The 
composition of “still life” subjects 
is influenced by the principles of 
“Chado” (the etiquette of the Japa¬ 
nese tea party) as originated by 
Rikyu. The “ikebana” (art of ar¬ 
ranging flowers) in the style of 
Ikeno-Bo, a landscape architect 
and designer, is exemplified by En- 
shu. It is one of their principles that 
anything that is not pleasing to the 
eye, even the limb of a tree, should 
be eliminated , 43 

Among the visual arts, their in¬ 
heritance was gained most directly 
through a familiarity with the genre 
of Ukiyo-e woodblock prints. The 
Ukiyo-e tradition of printmaking 
began in the second half of the 17th 
century. Ukiyo-e celebrated nature. 
Views of Fuji or scenes with flowers 
are classical examples. Ukiyo-e also 
celebrated the common experiences 
of urban life. All of these were ac¬ 
ceptable themes, images of the 
"floating" world—that is, to a tradi¬ 
tional Buddhist, they were images 
of a transient world of daily life as 
enjoyed by the newly established 
merchant class—the very class to 
which the American Japanese be¬ 
longed or hoped to belong by 
coming to America. 

Ukiyo-e woodblock prints were 
a superb vehicle for the decorative 
use of line, pattern, and tone. Carv¬ 
ing in woodblock must be done in 
line, or in flat shapes of flat tone 
with hard edges. Pattern is a perfect 
way to enhance such shapes. Spatial 
depth can be achieved by overlap¬ 
ping lines or overlapping shapes, 
and atmosphere implied by large 
areas of graded value in the back- 
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ground. Numerous Japanese prints 
employ these devices. So, too, do 
photographs by American Japanese. 
This graphic, woodblock quality is 
well represented in T. K. Shindo's 
untitled photograph of flowers 
(plate 35). Even the subject is con¬ 
sistent with its Ukiyo-e counterpart. 

Ukiyo-e was a popular art, if not 
democratic. It was popular in the 
sense of appealing to a general 
audience, but the prints were not 
admired by the upper-class, who 
considered them coarse in compari¬ 
son to the delicacy of other arts. 

Even so, they embodied much of the 
basic visual style of Japanese art. 

Photographs by American Japa¬ 
nese were also made in a tradition 
of popular art, as were the wood- 
block prints they admired. Members 
of the general public were the eager 
audience of pictorial salons, and the 
enthusiasm spread to Japan. In 1927, 
the First International Photo¬ 
graphic Salon was held in Tokyo. 
Subsequent salons included prints 
by foreign photographers as well as 
those of Japanese in America. Some 
Japanese pictorial photographs re¬ 
semble those done by American 
Japanese. The more adventure¬ 
some—more abstract—examples 
of pictorialism produced in Los 
Angeles have counterparts in Japan. 
Generally, however, Japanese picto¬ 
rial photography was more delicate, 
more atmospheric, perhaps even 
more poetic. Yet, other photog¬ 
raphers responded to the vitality of 
the 1920's and 1930's. Magazines, 
yearbooks, articles, and exhibitions 
from European countries were read¬ 
ily available in the second half of 
the 1920's, and there were Japanese 
photographers eager to try any new 
style or technique. Japanese photog¬ 
raphers were particularly interested 
in the progress of German photog¬ 
raphy. The Japanese became 
acquainted with the vanguard 
photography of the New Objectiv¬ 
ity and the Bauhaus around 1926. 
Moholy-Nagy's photograms were a 
particular passion with the Japa¬ 
nese, and many tried their hand at 


them. The Bauhaus ideal of a new 
unity between art and technology 
appealed to them. Their receptivity 
.. to such theories derived from 
the fact that Japan itself now con¬ 
fronted the challenges and seduc¬ 
tions of modernity... ." 44 

In general terms, Japanese pho¬ 
tographers took a direction to one of 
two opposites. Either they retreated 
from modernity to a pictorialism of 
nostalgic romanticism, or they em¬ 
braced modernity, enthusiastically 
creating its new forms. Most Japa¬ 
nese in America were somewhere 
between these two extremes. Even 
the most adventurous continued to 
work within the Pictorial 
Movement. 

Like the photographers in Japan, 
the Japanese in Los Angeles were 
enamored of German photography. 
Familiarity with German photog¬ 
raphy came through pictorialist an¬ 
nuals such as Das Deutsche 
Litchbild and Photofreund Jahrbuch, 
which were readily available in the 
United States. These publications 
included photographs by the Ger¬ 
man avante-garde, such as Moholy- 
Nagy, Yva and Walter Peterhans. As 
well, Photofreund Jahrbuch pub¬ 
lished works by American Japanese. 
Nakamura's "Evening Wave" ap¬ 
peared in the 1927-28 issue (al¬ 
though mistakenly labeled as the 
work of another photographer), and 
the same issue included numerous 
prints by Seattle Camera Club 
members. Also, Dr. Koike's article 
"Pictorial Photography in Japan and 
America," appeared in the 1928-29 
issue (he also wrote for Austrian, 
Fiungarian, and French Publications). 

Certainly the Japanese in 
America were not interested in the 
theories of the avant-garde. Never¬ 
theless, some Germans and Ameri¬ 
can Japanese shared a similar 
formalist spirit, and each group rec¬ 
ognized like elements in the work 
of the other. Still-life, particularly 
with glassware, was the most com¬ 
plete embodiment of this shared at¬ 
titude. The New Objectivity's 
insistence on the repetition of mod- 
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ern mechanical forms (as typified in 
the work of Renger Patzsch), was 
fascinating to many Japanese in Los 
Angeles. Pattern was an important 
element in German photography, 
just as it was for American Japanese. 
Further, the bird's-eye-view which 
the American Japanese favored 
was also a formal (and emotive) 
device of Bauhaus photographers. 

One of the best examples of this 
shared formalist attitude is Uyeda's 
"Oil Ditch." The image was ad¬ 
mired by the Germans. A variant of 
the one reproduced here was in¬ 
cluded in the 1927-28 issue of 
Photofreund Jahrbuch. The Bauhaus 
photographer, Moholy-Nagy, 


whose work was represented in the 
previous year's issue, no doubt saw 
Uyeda's photograph and admired it. 
Moholy-Nagy used the image in 
his New Vision: Fundamentals 
of Design — Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, published in 1938. 

With the preponderance of pho¬ 
tographic literature and its world¬ 
wide distribution, the pictorial 
community was truly a "global vil¬ 
lage." This international sharing of 
images encouraged the American 
Japanese to find influences beyond 
their newly adopted land, while 
allowing their decorative style to 
have an impact on others. 
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Hiromu Kira watched from behind 
the counter as his friend Dr. Koike 
came through the door. Each week¬ 
day, almost without fail, Dr. Koike 
walked the short distance from his 
office to the drug store where Kira 
worked. Kira sold camera equip¬ 
ment, developed film and processed 
prints in the store's camera depart¬ 
ment, as did Yukio Morinaga, another 
of Dr. Koike's friends. Dr. Koike 
would spend a portion of his lunch 
hour visiting Kira and Morinaga, 
and after the friends exchanged 
greetings, the conversation inevi¬ 
tably turned to photography. Often, 
they were joined by the store's 
owner, Yasukichi Chiba. From these 
conversations, the Seattle Camera 
Club was born. Like the other three 
men, Hiromu Kira became one 
of the club's charter members. 

Kira was born in Hawaii in 1898. 
He spent his youth in Japan until he 
was 16, when his family moved to 
Canada. He was educated in Japan 
through the equivalent of the eighth 
grade, and, in Canada, he attended 
two years of high school before the 
family moved to the United States, 
making their home in Seattle. 45 By 
1930, six years after the formation of 
the Seattle Camera Club, Kira's 
work was so widely known among 
pictorial photographers that Photo- 
Era Magazine asked him to write 
an article entitled, "Why I am 
a Pictorial Photographer." In the 
article, Kira wrote about his intro¬ 
duction to photography: 

Beginning my career as a pictorial 
photographer goes back to the early 
spring—about eleven years ago 
[19191—when I borrowed from a 
friend a rollfilm camera made in 
England. With it I learned the rudi¬ 
ments of the art of photography 
Before that spring was over, I was 
the owner of a Kodak. Everywhere 
I went—to picnics, excursions, or 
Sunday outings—I took my Kodak 
along with me, and I enjoyed mak¬ 
ing snapshots, mostly for souvenirs 
of various events. Using the bath¬ 
room as a substitute for a dark¬ 
room, I learned how to develop the 


films and to print the pictures. The 
experience in the darkroom, how¬ 
ever, was not always a very happy 
one. Once, while developing the 
films of some very valuable pic¬ 
tures, I failed completely, for some 
reason which I was not able to 
detect. I was, of course, very much 
disappointed, and [for a time] I 
have sent all my films to the 
commerical Kodak photo-finisher. 
However, his work was not very 
satisfactory. As one reaches a cer¬ 
tain point of development in any 
kind of “hobby,” he gets tired and 
feels somewhat the loss of interest 
in it; that is, he loses enthusiasm. I 
passed this same stage at that time. 
Then winter came at the psycholog¬ 
ical moment, and the unfavorable 
weather forced me to give up the 
Kodak for a time. For a period of 
nearly two years, I never thought of 
the Kodak, and spent most of my 
spare time in playing lawn tennis 
or indulging in other athletic 
amusements. 

It was in the autumn of 1922, 
under the auspices of a certain Jap¬ 
anese daily newspaper, in Seattle, 
that a photographic exhibition was 
held. The pictures exhibited there 
were quite immature in compari¬ 
son with the work of experienced 
photographers of today; yet, to my 
eyes, at that time, those pictures 
looked wonderful, and I was much 
impressed. This prompted me to 
take up photography once again, 
this time directing my interest to 
artistic pictures rather than 
snapshots. 

I purchased a new Eastman 
Kodak Special, 3V4 x 4V4, and de¬ 
voted all my efforts to producing 
the artistic expressions of nature. 

In 1923, for the first time, I sent 
four prints to the Frederick et) Nel¬ 
son Salon, Seattle, and two were 
accepted. Encouraged by this re¬ 
sult, I purchased a Graflex, 4x5, 
with 8 inch, Wollensak Veritolens. 
In the following year, in both the 
Pittsburgh Salon and the Annual 
Competition of American Photog¬ 
raphy, one print was accepted. One 
can imagine just how glad I was of 
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that unexpected success. 46 

Initially, Kira produced photo¬ 
graphs which were typically picto¬ 
rial, but unusually sensitive and 
well composed. He revered Dr. 

Koike, who was 20 years his senior, 
and Dr. Koike and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Seattle Camera Club in¬ 
fluenced Kira's early photographs. 
Kira's choice of subjects included 
Mt. Baker, sunsets, street scenes, 
and men fishing—subjects of inter¬ 
est to most club members. "Shade 
and Shadows" (plate 56) is a fine 
example of Kira's early work. In the 
photograph, morning light warms 
the front wall of a home. Above the 
home's entrance hangs an intricate 
metal canopy. Like the railing on 
the stoop below, the canopy casts a 
long and complex shadow. Dr. Koike 
reproduced the photograph in 
Notan, which was an unusual honor, 
and below the photograph was a 
caption listing six international 
Salons in which the work had been 
shown. 47 In a later issue of Notan, 
the director of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club commented on a 
traveling exhibition of 30 works by 
the Seattle Camera Club, saying, 

"Mr. Kira's 'Shade and Shadows' 
was very much admired by [our] 
club members who had seen repro¬ 
ductions and were glad to see the 
original." 48 Among other publica¬ 
tions in which "Shade and Shadows" 
appeared was the 1925 American 
Annual of Photography. It was the 
first of four prints by Kira which 
were reproduced in that publication. 

The president of the Fort Dear¬ 
born Camera Club continued his 
comments in the same article, 
"'Water Plants—Decoration,' by 
Hiromu Kira, is exactly the sort of 
treatment that one would expect 
from Japan. Its note of simplicity is 
livened (sic) by the delicate half 
tones of the leaves and the accent 
note of the lilies... " 49 Kira found 
his subject (plate 57) in a ppnd at 
the University of Washington. In¬ 
deed, we do have the expected wa¬ 
ter lily scene, but no Japanese in 
America did it better. 


Kira held a variety of jobs while 
in Seattle. He worked for an Orien¬ 
tal trading company that supplied 
Japanese goods to railroad workers. 
He sold sewing machines and even¬ 
tually bought the small business, 
which later failed. In the meantime, 
a friend who had recently moved 
to Los Angeles wrote to Kira about 
Southern California's moderate 
climate and greater employment 
opportunities. 

In June of 1926, Kira left for Los 
Angeles, and his art changed dra¬ 
matically after his move. A new set¬ 
ting and new friends may have 
provided the right "psychological 
moment." K. Asaishi and T. K. 

Shindo were close friends. Kira was 
never a member of the Japanese 
Camera Pictorialists of California, 
although he accompanied Shindo to 
several meetings. 

Weston's exhibitions were un¬ 
doubtedly helpful, for Kira saw two 
of them, 1927 and 1931. Kira had al¬ 
ready begun his interest in still-life 
photography when he saw the ear¬ 
lier exhibition, but his increased in¬ 
terest in still-life subjects suggests 
that Weston's show had some effect 
on him. If nothing else, Kira, like 
Weston, avoided the pictorialist 
practice of retouching negatives and 
prints. Kira has recently acknowl¬ 
edged the admiration he held for 
Weston's photography but without 
indicating its exact influence. 
Whatever the explanation, Kira's art 
became much more thoughtful. 

In late 1927, Kira developed a 
new series of photographs. He wrote 
of the development in Camera Craft: 

Incidentally one day I saw a girl 
folding the Paper Cranes. I was 
much attracted by the unusual 
form of the lines, and decided to 
work at it. But it was not a trifling 
matter to learn in what arrange¬ 
ment this subject should be han¬ 
dled. Preferring the streetcar to 
automobile in the rush hours of 
morning and evening, I rode on the 
crowded streetcar, yet even while 
riding in the confusion and chaos, I 
did not waste a moment for trying to 
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Drtikol, F. 

Untitled (Nude), c. 1929 
h. 7.7 cm., w. 9.9 cm. 

Collection of Stephen White Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


think out some idea for the subject. 
The few moments in the restaurant 
while waiting were used to that 
end. And after about a week's rest¬ 
less effort, came a simple idea to 
mind. That was to use three differ¬ 
ently toned cardboards. A large 
cardboard was placed on the floor 
and two smaller ones on top of it in 
such arrangement as is seen in the 
reproduction, and the little paper 
bird was set on lastly. I set the cam¬ 
era facing downward and pro¬ 
ceeded. What came out of it is the 
“Study—Paper Work” [plate 59]. 50 

Kira's series on paper birds, set 
in abstract geometric backgrounds, 
form a small, consistent body of 
work. They are exquisite studies in 
placement. The paper bird animates 
an otherwise two-dimensional 
space, with the geometric back¬ 
ground being rectilinear in some 
prints, circular or angular in others. 
In all of its variations, a shallow 
space is created which is European 
in character, while the subject re¬ 
mains true to its Oriental heritage. 

Kira's simple formula was ele¬ 
gant and unique. At least one other 
photographer attempted to use his 
solution of a paper crane combined 
with a geometric format, but the 
result was pitifully awkward. Kira 
had achieved the very thing Dr. 
Koike had advocated—an original 
blend of Occidental and Oriental. 
This is not to suggest that this solu¬ 
tion met with Dr. Koike's complete 
approval. Dr. Koike expressed his 
position in a review of the fourth 
Seattle International Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography (1928). He 
wrote in Notan, "Mr. Hiromu Kira 
well represents his technical skill 
in 'Study—Paper Work.' I have a dif¬ 
ferent opinion about calling such 
kind of picture a pictorial work, but 
I should never reject it." 51 Dr. Koike 
went further in commenting on 
photographs by both Kira and 
Asaishi. A portion of his article for 
the Japanese publication Camera 
was reprinted in Notan: 

Among the noteworthy workers on 


the American side, there are Mr. 
Asaishi and Mr. Kira, both of Los 
Angeles. Their modern tendency is 
a remarkable peculiarity. Mr. Drtikol 
of Czechoslovakia represents the 
European side in a similar way. 

While the forte of the first two is 
still-life, the last mentioned one 
finds his subjects in figure study. 

The center of their interest is a suit¬ 
able arrangement of lines and vari¬ 
ation of composition.. , 52 

Kira and Asaishi both responded 
to Dr. Koike. Their response, trans¬ 
lated to English from Japanese, also 
appeared in Notan. Kira wrote, in 
part: 

To be compared with Mr. Asaishi 
and Mr. Drtikol, that is an honor to 
me... 1 like Mr. Asaishi’s work just 
as he admires Mr. DrtikoTs ...As 
you know I did not like that kind of 
work in the past, but my idea has 
undergone a change recently or I 
have begun to consider photographs 
from a different point of view. 53 

The comparison to Czechoslo¬ 
vakian Frantisek Drtikol is apt. 
Drtikol's figures are often flattened 
to silhouettes on geometric back¬ 
grounds. They are similar to Kira's 
paper birds series, even if predomi¬ 
nantly Art Deco in stylization. 
Drtikol sent small prints of his 
work to both Kira and Dr. Koike. 
These photographic prints were 
attached as illustrations to hand¬ 
made greeting cards. One such card, 
which Kira received in 1929 from 
Drtikol (plate xii), shows a figure 
resting on curved shapes. The figure 
is DrtikoTs equivalent of the paper 
bird Kira positioned on geometric 
backgrounds. Drtikol also produced 
a number of images in which the 
figure is a two-dimensional 
silhouette. 

During the late 1920's, Kira pro¬ 
duced a variety of photographic im¬ 
ages besides still-life. One of Kira's 
finest photographs is "The Thinker" 
(plate 64), which was taken under 
amusing circumstances. At the 
time, during the late 1920's, Kira 
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Kira, Hiromu(1898- 
Glassware, recto, 1928 
h. 28.4 cm., w. 26 cm. 
Private Collection 
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Kira, Hiromu (1898- ) 

Glassware, verso, 1928 
h. 43.6 cm., w. 35.6 cm. 
Private Collection 


worked for T. Iwata's Art Store on 
East First Street, which handled 
photographic supplies and equip¬ 
ment. 54 One day, a customer spent a 
good deal of the morning examining 
cameras when, finally, he decided 
to buy a very expensive one. As the 
man had little experience with 
cameras, Mr. Iwata asked Kira if he 
would take the man around town, 
show him where he might find 
suitable subjects and show him 
how to photograph them with his 
new equipment. The two men 
went to several locations, includ¬ 
ing the Hollywood dam, where Kira 
asked the man to sit on a section 
of the dam's concrete form. From 
that sitting, Kira produced "The 
Thinker" with a camera and film 
that were not his own. 

But it was still-life that con¬ 
tinued to hold fascination for Kira, 
and it earned him widespread recog¬ 
nition. He was named an Associate 
of the Royal Photographic Society 
on December 11,1928, and made a 
full Fellow of the Society on De¬ 
cember 10,1929. 

Among the works which brought 
Kira acclaim was a series which 
he began in 1928. He was walking 
home one day when he saw a dis¬ 
play of glass vials in the window 
of a chemical supply company. 

The light passing through the clear 
forms immediately struck Kira's eye, 
and it occurred to him that they 
were perfect for still-life since they 
could be moved about easily, allow¬ 
ing subtle variations of placement. 
He rented a number of differently 
shaped vials and went to work 
immediately. 

"Glassware" (plates xiii and xiv) 
is the first of several images he 
created using the glass vials. It is a 
static composition at first glance. 
With study, its complexity reveals 
itself. The center container anchors 
the design. Visual volumes are care¬ 
fully calculated and balanced. A 
stair step rhythm implies a triangu¬ 
lar configuration, starting from the 
top of the long neck vial, down to 
the left, then to the container in the 


lower right. Repeating this triangle 
is another implied by the relation¬ 
ship of the three frosted circles. The 
long diagonal funnel at the left re¬ 
peats the long-necked vial. Also, the 
funnel's tip is placed very close to 
the picture margin—a technique 
favored in traditional Japanese 
composition which allows the eye 
to enter and exit. 55 

"Glasses" (plate 60) was pro¬ 
duced during the same studio ses¬ 
sion as "Glassware." This time the 
glass forms are displayed on a light, 
rather than dark, background. The 
transparent nature of glass produces 
shadows of infinite delicacy and 
complexity. The direct light and 
complex shadows of "Shade and 
Shadows" is again repeated in 
"Glasses." The orchestration of 
forms is relatively simple, with one 
exception. In this photograph, Kira 
discovered that he could deny the 
volume of a glass form by turning it 
on its side so that the edges became 
lines almost separate from the 
form. His finest use of this spatial 
device is in "Curves" (plate 63), 
sometimes titled "Glass Circles." 
Also noteworthy is its diagonal 
format, which emphasizes the 
similarities between Kira's photo¬ 
graphs and those of some Germans. 

Kira's photographs of glass con¬ 
tainers are very reminiscent of the 
cool formalism of much German 
photography during the same period. 
Kira certainly admired German 
photography. He had at least one 
copy of an early Das Deutsche 
Litchbild in his library. Kira's use of 
glassware was particularly close to 
that of Willy Zielke and Walter 
Peterhans, two members of the Ger¬ 
man avant-garde whose works ap¬ 
peared in Das Deutsche Litchbild. 

As similar as Kira's work is to 
aspects of the then German avant- 
garde, it also has substantial differ¬ 
ences. Kira sought to be adventurous 
within the realm of pictorialism. 
Neither Kira nor the other 
American Japanese was interested 
in the manifestos or polemics 
typical of the avant-garde. In the 
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historical sense of balancing Truth 
and Beauty, the New Objectivity in 
Germany was a search for Truth— 
an attempt to use the camera as a 
tool through which more of the 
world could be seen in greater detail, 
from a new point of view and in its 
most modern forms. Kira shared 
these characteristics with the 
Germans to a far greater extent than 


other Japanese in America. But 
Kira, like his fellow American Japa¬ 
nese, sought to emphasize Beauty 
first. And how marvelously the 
elements of line and tone could 
express a modern sensibility, dem¬ 
onstrate his Japanese heritage and 
meet the demands for Beauty that 
was at the heart of pictorialism. 
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THE RELOCATION 


Hiromu Kira submitted one photo¬ 
graph to the 25th Annual Interna¬ 
tional Salon of the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles. It was 
Kira's last salon entry, as it was to 
be for most West Coast Japanese. 

The exhibition was held in January 
of 1942. 56 January was the month in 
which the Los Angeles salon was 
usually held, with judging on De¬ 
cember 5th. In this case, the judging 
was held two days before the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. Within 
six months, most photographs by 
American Japanese would be lost or 
destroyed. 

The hysteria which followed the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor quickly led 
to the forced evacuation of Japanese 
Americans from the three Coastal 
states. Ten remote relocation centers 
were hastily prepared. Some families 
left voluntarily, for their own 
safety, but by March 29th, voluntary 
migration inland was prohibited. 

By August 7th, the systematic 
relocation of approximately 110,000 
people of Japanese ancestry, nearly 
two thirds of whom were American 
citizens, was accomplished. 

Each evacuee was allowed to 
bring one case of personal property 
to a relocation camp. Practical con¬ 
siderations were paramount, and 
most trunks were filled mainly 
with clothing. Items of value were 
hastily sold, often at a fraction of 
their true worth, or were put in 
storage. Storage facilities were fre¬ 
quently cramped, which resulted in 
damage, and in some cases the stor¬ 
age facilities were ransacked. Other 
belongings were left with Cauca¬ 
sian friends, but many were later 
disposed of, because it became sus¬ 
pect to possess anything Japanese. 
Photographs, in many cases, were 
simply destroyed. 

Most of the photographs repro¬ 
duced here are from small caches 
successfully stored during the years 
that followed, until the end of the 
war. Kira burned many family be¬ 
longings, but kept what he felt were 
the most important items. These 
included his photography books, 


camera and prints, all stored in the 
basement of the Nishi Hongwanji, a 
Buddhist Temple on East First 
Street. J. T. Sata reduced his family 
belongings to a single large trunk 
which included some of his photo¬ 
graphic prints. A wealthy Cauca¬ 
sian family, sympathetic to the 
plight of Japanese Americans, made 
a room in their house available for 
the storage of belongings. Sata left 
his trunk, entrusting it for the dura¬ 
tion of the war in this house owned 
by people he did not know. 

The arrangements made by some 
Japanese Americans met with tragic 
results. One such incident concerns 
the photographs of T. Mukai, 
which were safely cared for by a 
Mexican-American family through¬ 
out the war. Three weeks before 
Mukai and his family were to return 
to Los Angeles from a relocation 
camp in Arkansas, the property in 
which his photographs and family 
belongings were stored was de¬ 
stroyed by arson. Two other homes 
and an adjacent lumber yard owned 
by a Japanese American were all 
destroyed by fire. The blaze was a 
vigilante act, a clear and desperate 
message that some members of the 
Los Angeles community did not 
welcome the returning Japanese. 

The two surviving prints by 
Mukai, "The Lily" and "Light and 
Shadow," were stored among the 
possessions of photographer R. 

Kako, one of Mukai's fellow club 
members. Apparently, Kako had 
traded prints with Mukai. 

Mukai's bitter experience with 
the prejudice of some Americans 
did not dissuade him from becom¬ 
ing a naturalized citizen after the 
war. (Most of the Japanese photog¬ 
raphers in America were not United 
States citizens.) As Issei (the first 
wave of Japanese immigrants), they 
were prohibited citizenship prior to 
World War II by a Federal Law dated 
1790, which restricted citizenship 
to "Free Whites," and following the 
Civil War, to native born blacks. 

This law was also used as the basis 
for other legislation such as that de- 
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signed to contain the success of Jap¬ 
anese farmers in California. The 
Alien Land Law was passed in 1913, 
preventing those ineligible for citi¬ 
zenship from purchasing land or 
leasing it for more than three years. 
Ultimately, the law was ineffective 
because Issei farmers bought land in 
the name of their American-born 
children, who were United States 
citizens. The prejudice experienced 
by the Japanese was the extension 
of a long-standing anti-Asianism 
directed earlier toward the Chinese 
immigrants. Legislation had re¬ 
stricted the influx of Chinese to the 
United States, and in 1924, The Jap¬ 
anese Exclusion Act was passed to 
halt the immigration of Japanese. 

Slogans reminded those Japanese 
who were already residents that not 
everyone in their adopted land was 
cordial. Dr. Koike wrote in Notan in 
1927, lamenting that so few Cauca¬ 
sians joined the Seattle Camera 
Club, and that those who did join 
stayed such a brief time, "If they are 
too proud to join us Japanese, why 
do they not join together and build 
their own organization to realize 
their motto, 'America for Ameri¬ 
cans' or 'Seattle for English-speak¬ 
ing people?"' 57 

The camera clubs formed by the 
Japanese in America reflected their 
sense of community. An advantage 
of membership included traveling, 
not alone, but as a group, on photo¬ 
graphic excursions in a social cli¬ 
mate often hostile to the Japanese 
in America. Although uninten¬ 
tional, perhaps the greatest benefit 
of belonging to an exclusively Japa¬ 
nese club was the degree to which 
members preserved their Japanese 
viewpoint. While members had 
access to Western photography 
through books, exhibitions, and 
from Caucasian friends, they could 
retreat to their club for discussions 
of photography—free, if they pre¬ 
ferred, from Western influences. 

Had the Japanese been members of 
Caucasian camera clubs, Western 
notions might have overwhelmed 
their style, thereby altering their art 


significantly. 

In the circle of pictorial photog¬ 
raphy, the Japanese photographers 
in America found greater accep¬ 
tance than in many other areas of 
their lives. Pictorialists were gen¬ 
erally enthusiastic about photog¬ 
raphy by American Japanese, even if 
a few critics scoffed at their work. 
On the whole, pictorialists were 
supportive and fair to the Japanese 
in America, though few Japanese 
were invited to join Caucasian 
clubs. The Camera Pictorialist, for 
example, did not withdraw the 
work of Kira (and Shindo and 
Shigeta) in the 25th International 
Salon despite the anti-Japanese sen¬ 
timents which followed the inva¬ 
sion of Pearl Harbor. In the following 
year's salon, held in January of 1943 
in spite of the war, a special group of 
photographs was selected from the 
Los Angeles Museum collection, 
and they were displayed as a part of 
the salon. While Hiromu Kira was 
confined to the relocation camp at 
Gila River, Arizona, his photograph, 
"Study-Paper Work," was a part of 
the special display in the interna¬ 
tional exhibition. 8 That very print 
had been shown in the 1928,11th In¬ 
ternational Salon, and it is the same 
print reproduced here. 

The anti-Japanese sentiment, 
which had taken concrete form in 
legislation—the Alien Land Law 
and the Japanese Exclusion Act— 
took its ugliest turn in the months 
between the invasion of Pearl Har¬ 
bor and the beginning of relocation. 
T. K. Shindo spoke with his family 
of fears that he was under F.B.I. sur¬ 
veillance, and his concern was not 
farfetched. The F.B.I. staged well- 
publicized roundups of Issei com¬ 
munity leaders, businesses were 
forced to close and bank accounts 
were frozen. Shindo realized that as 
an employee of a prominent Japa¬ 
nese newspaper, and, more worri¬ 
some yet, as a member of a Japanese 
camera club, he might be consid¬ 
ered by the F.B.I. to be a suspicious 
alien. From mid-December, Shin- 
do's wife kept a satchel of his 
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clothes waiting by the front door in 
anticipation of his imminent arrest. 

Shindo was not arrested but in 
Seattle, Dr. Koike was. Four pictures 
appeared in a Seattle newspaper 
under the heading "Nipponese 
Taken in F.B.I. Round-Up Here." 

One of the photographs showed 
Dr. Koike, and the caption read, 

"All the prisoners were members 
of what the government said are 
pro-Japanese societies." Referring to 
Dr. Koike specifically, the caption 
added, "The second man, peering 
around at the cameraman, has a 
package in his arms, while others 
carry shopping bags. They are 
shown as they were taken into the 
Immigration Station, [numbers 
obliterated] Airport Way, for deten¬ 
tion. None seems particularly 
happy." 59 The package which 
Dr. Koike carried under his arm was 
undoubtedly his camera wrapped in 
a cloth. 

As of March 30,1942, it became 
illegal for any individual of Japanese 
ancestry to possess a camera. Pho¬ 
tographic equipment not already 


sold or stored was abandoned. If the 
relocation buried Japanese pictorial 
photography in America, this proc¬ 
lamation was its marker. 

Only Toyo Miyatake was able to 
continue photography during the 
war. He had sequestered a lens with 
which to construct a makeshift 
camera when he was evacuated to 
the Manzanar Relocation Center in 
the Mojave Desert of California. 
With the knowledge, but not the 
formal consent of sympathetic 
camp officials, he began to photo¬ 
graph the Manzanar experience. 
Later, he was allowed to have his 
camera equipment released from 
storage and sent to Manzanar. A 
clever ruse afforded Miyatake the 
use of his equipment. A Caucasian, 
non-military man accompanied 
Miyatake, supposedly taking the 
photographs Miyatake desired. Of 
course, Miyatake actually made the 
exposures. 60 The skills Miyatake 
honed earlier as an art photographer 
were employed in recording the 
indignities of camp life and the 
resolve of its inhabitants. 
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In the years following the war, the 
Japanese in America reestablished 
their lives with remarkable assur¬ 
ance. Yet, the tradition of photog¬ 
raphy which had begun with such 
vitality, had ended sadly. The more 
practical needs of finding a place to 
live and to work precluded the con¬ 
tinuation of an old endeavor. Most 
of the photographers were middle- 
aged when the war began, and it was 
very difficult for those who had 
suffered significant losses to begin 
again at their age. Ryoji Kako, the 
J.C.P.C. member, was 57 when he 
and his family returned from the 
Heart Mountain Relocation Center 
in Wyoming. Prior to the war, Kako 
owned several businesses including 
the Nippon Company on East First 
Street, the oldest and largest dis¬ 
tributor of Japanese food in Los 
Angeles. But following the war, 
with limited opportunities, he per¬ 
formed odd jobs for a hotel until his 
health began to fail, after which 
he was hired as a bookkeeper by a 
former employee. 

Others used photographic skills 
they had learned earlier. Hiromu 
Kira took a job retouching photo¬ 
graphs for the Disney studios. Hisao 
E. Kimura opened a retail camera 
store which his family still oper¬ 
ates. Toyo Miyatake reopened his 
portrait studio at a new location on 
East First Street. 

It is no wonder that these pho¬ 
tographers, as skilled as they were, 
as honored as they once had been, 
chose to forsake pictorial photog¬ 
raphy. Prior to the war, the enthusi¬ 
asm for pictorial photography was 
as evident as ever. The J.C.P.C. held 
its last membership salon in 
November, 1940. Twenty members 
were listed in the catalog. Among 
those exhibiting were Shinsaku 
Izumi, R. Kako, Hisao E. Kimura, J. 
T. Sata and T. K. Shindo. Five pho¬ 
tographers showed by special invi¬ 
tation, including Toyo Miyatake. 

No fewer than 30 non-members 
also exhibited, and all were Los 
Angeles Japanese. 

Yet, in Seattle, the interest in 


pictorial photography did decline in 
1929 and in the early 1930's. In the 
final issue of Notan, October 11, 
1929, Dr. Koike was obliged to offer 
a farewell: 

We decided to disband our Seattle 
Camera Club because of non-activ¬ 
ities and financial difficulties of 
most of our members. Our organi¬ 
zation was in flower at one time, 
but its autumn has come and it is 
withered now We owe our success 
in the past to all of our friends here 
and there and we are sorry we can¬ 
not stand any longer even with 
their encouragement. We should 
not keep our group for the name 
only, but rather we shall be 
separated until the time has come 
again for us to join once more . 61 

The expense of photographic 
apparatus and film, the cost of proc¬ 
essing and of shipping prints abroad 
must have presented a heavy bur¬ 
den on this eve of the Depression. 

The interest in pictorial photog¬ 
raphy did revive in Seattle just 
prior to the war, and a new club was 
established in 1940—The Seattle 
Japanese Camera Club. The group 
sponsored two salons. The second 
salon, of 1941, included works by 34 
photographers. The jurors for the 
exhibition were Dr. Koike, F. A. 
Kunishige and Y. Morinaga. 62 

But pictorial photography as a 
movement waned following the 
war. The noted photographer, Will 
Connell, who had served on the sa¬ 
lon committee for the J.C.P.C/s first 
exhibition in 1926, wrote in the cat¬ 
alogue introduction for the Camera 
Pictorialist's final salon, its 31st, 
held in 1950: 

For almost the whole of the first 
quarter of the century, the Salon 
was the only great tool by which 
the insurgent photographer could 
exert leverage on both the public 
and the photographic mind, in his 
effort to prove that here was a medi¬ 
um by which an artist could speak. 

By the mid-twenties this fight 
had been pretty much won. It not 
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only was alright for a photograph to 
look like a photograph, but had 
been proven that an individual 
could express himself through the 
medium with all the artistry of ap¬ 
proach and clearness of statement 
that would be afforded by any of 
the arts. 63 

Connell continued by acknowl¬ 
edging the contribution made by the 
Japanese in Los Angeles (although 
he misstates the club's name): 

Since then the Salon has fostered 
several “isms,” it had a momentary 
revival of strength due to the im¬ 
pact of the Japanese Camera Club 
of Los Angeles with their—at that 
time new—insistence on pattern 
and design 64 

Finally he admitted what he did 
not wish to believe; "Perhaps the 


Salon, as a force in photography, is 
dead." 65 

The international salons and 
publications which had brought re¬ 
spect and recognition to Japanese 
photographers in America gradually 
faded from existence. Gone, then, 
was the photographic tradition 
within which the American Japa¬ 
nese had worked. Gone were the 
clubs which had nurtured their art. 
Gone for many, was the art itself— 
the lost photographs. 

When one considers the vicis¬ 
situdes of war and the enormity of 
its consequences, the loss of photo¬ 
graphs might seem insignificant. 
Those photographs which survive 
speak of their own importance, not 
only as aesthetic accomplishments, 
but as records of the artists' spirit. 
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1 Koike, Dr. Kyo (1878-1947] 

Looking Down Emmons Glacier, c. 1925 
h. 30.1 cm., w. 19.9 cm. 

Collection of Hiromu Kira, Los Angeles 
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4 Koike, Dr. Kyo (1878-1947) 

Untitled (Snow and Clouds), c. 1930 
h. 18.9 cm., w. 25.3 cm. 

Collection of Patrick Suyama, Seattle 










5 Onishi, Hideo 
End of Day, c. 1924 
h. 20.5 cm., w. 25.6 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
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6 Kunishige, Frank (1878-1960) 
Aida Kawakami, c. 1927 
h. 33 cm., w. 23.1 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 








8 Kunishige, Frank (1878-1960) 

In the Canal, no date 
h. 22.8 cm., w. 32.1 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
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Kunishige, Frank (1878-1960) 
Untitled (Fireworks), no date 
h. 25.3 cm., w. 33.3 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 




Furukawa, Akira 
Untitled (Paper Rolls), c. 1927 
h. 28.8 cm., w. 24.4 cm. 

Collection of Tom Jacobson, San Diego 
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14 Takahashi, Dr. Henry Moriya (1904-1978] 
Untitled (Two Men on Shipdeck), c. 1935 
h. 26.3 cm., w. 33.3 cm. 

Collection of Tom Jacobson, San Diego 








15 Shigeta,H.K. (1887-1963) 
Fantasy, c. 1930 
h.34 cm., w. 18.3 cm. 
Private Collection 




















































17 


Mayeda, Torazi 

Untitled (Bird Over Cornfield), c. 1930 
h. 23.7 cm., w. 18.7 cm. 

Collection of Tom Jacobson, San Diego 








18 


Tanaka, I. K. 

Asa Giri, c. 1930 
h. 25 cm., w. 32.6 cm. 

Collection of Sadao Kimura, Los Angeles 



19 Mukai, T. (1899-1979] 

Light and Shadow, c. 1927 
Bromoil 

h. 18.9 cm., w. 24.7 cm. 

Collection of 

Frances Nishibayashi, Los Angeles 




20 Kako, Ryoji (1888-1976) 

Untitled (Twigs in Snow), c. 1930 
h. 26.9 cm., w. 34.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Frances Nishibayashi, Los Angeles 
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22 Ota, Kumezo 

The Wherry, 1928 
Bromoil Transfer 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Janeen and James Marrin, Pasadena 






23 Mayeda, Torazi 

Morning Glory, 1927 
Gelatin Silver Print 
h. 34.9 cm., w. 25.3 cm. 

Collection of New Orleans Museum of Art 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Museum Purchase 
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Kimura, Hisao E. (1902-1975) 

Afternoon, c. 1933 
h. 32.1 cm., w. 27.6 cm. 

Collection of Sadao Kimura, Los Angeles 





























30 Nakamura, Kentaro 
Evening Wave , c. 1927 
h. 34.5 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of Hiromu Kira, Los Angeles 














32 Izumi, Shinsaku (1880-1941) 

Untitled (Four People on Beach), c. 1931 
h. 18.9 cm., w. 24.4 cm. 

Collection of Setsuyo Asari, Los Angeles 

























Shindo,T.K. (1890-1974) 

Untitled (Flowers), c. 1930 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 


35 




36 Izumi, Shinsaku (1880-1941) 
The Shadow, c. 1931 
h. 26.3 cm., w. 34 cm. 

Private Collection 










37 Kimura, Hisao E. (1902-1975) 

Ayumi, c. 1929 
h. 35.3 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of Sadao Kimura, Los Angeles 





38 Izumi, Shinsaku (1880-1941) 
Tunnel of Night, c. 1931 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
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40 Takamura, Kango (1895- ) 

Setsu, c. 1930 
h.34 cm., w. 25 cm. 

Collection of 

Kango Takamura, Los Angeles 










41 Miyatake, Toyo (1895-1979) 

Untitled (Michio Ito in Spring Rain), 1929 
h. 34.9 cm., w. 26.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 





42 Miyatake, Toyo (1895-1979) 
Untitled 

(Michio Ito in the Pizzicati), 1929 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 26.6 cm. 
Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 


































46 Uyeda, Shigemi (?—1979) 

Reflections on the Oil Ditch, c. 1925 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 













47 Sata, J. T. (1896-1975) 

Untitled (Triangles and Balls), 1926 
h. 14.7 cm., w. 21.2 cm. 

Collection of Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 










48 Asaishi, K. 

The Books, c. 1926 
h. 18.3 cm., w. 22.8 cm. 
Collection of 

Kango Takamura, Los Angeles 



















































49 Miyatake, Toyo (1895-1979) 
Untitled (Abstract Form), 1925 
h. 21.6 cm., w. 33.5 cm. 
Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 





50 Sata, J. T. (1896-1975) 

Untitled (Portrait), 1928 
h. 23.1 cm., w. 17.9 cm. 

Collection of Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 






51 





52 Miyatake, Toyo (1895-1979) 

Untitled (Light Abstraction), c. 1936 
h. 33.3 cm., w. 25.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 






53 


Miyatake, Toyo (1895-1979) 
Untitled (Light Study), c. 1936 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 
Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
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55 Kira, Hiromu (1898- ) 

Study in Design, 1928 
h. 33.7 cm., w. 24.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
















57 Kira, Hiromu (1898- ) 

Water Plants — Decoration, 1926 
h. 25 cm., w. 29.5 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, Los Angeles 
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61 Kira, Hiromu (1898- ) 

Dishes (a.k.a. Circles), c. 1929 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, Los Angeles 


















63 Kira, Hiromu (1898- ) 

Curves (a.k.a. Glass Circles ), c. 1930 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 21.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, Los Angeles 
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LIST OF PLATES 


All prints are bromide or toned bromide 
unless otherwise indicated. In the listing of 
dimensions, height precedes width and 
refers to image size. Parenthetical 
information is descriptive. Artists' birth 
and death dates are given when known. 


ASAISHI, K. 

Study of Light, 1924 
h. 7.1 cm., w. 10.3 cm. 

From Artgram, 1924 
Plate vi (Page 44) 

The Books, c. 1926 
h. 18.3 cm., w. 22.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Kango Takamura, Los Angeles 
Plate 48 (Page 151) 

DRTIKOL, F. 

Untitled (Nude), c. 1929 
h. 7.7 cm., w. 9.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
Plate xii (Page 69) 

FURUKAWA, AKIRA 

Untitled (Paper Rolls), c. 1927 
h. 28.8 cm., w. 24.4 cm. 

Collection of 

Tom Jacobson, San Diego 

Plate 10 (Page 103) 

Untitled 

(Faucets, Beaker, Mortar and 
Pestle), c. 1930 
Bromoil Transfer 
h. 24.7 cm., w. 20.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Tom Jacobson, San Diego 

Plate 11 (Page 104) 

ITANI, ICHIRO (1903- ) 

The Curve, 1928 
Goldtone 

h. 23.5 cm., w. 35.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 

Plate 33 (Page 133) 

Eel Fisherman, 1932 
h. 26.9 cm., w. 34.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 

Plate 29 (Page 128) 


ITANO, RISO 

Ebb Tide, c. 1925 
h. 27.1 cm., w. 34.9 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
Plate 31 (Page 130) 

IZUMI, SHINSAKU (1880-1941) 
Untitled 

(Four People on Beach), c. 1931 
h. 18.9 cm., w. 24.4 cm. 

Collection of 

Setsuyo Asari, Los Angeles 
Plate 32 (Page 131) 

The Shadow, c. 1931 
h. 26.3 cm., w. 34.0 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 36 (Page 136) 

Tunnel of Night, c. 1931 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
Plate 38 (Page 138) 

KAITO, H. S. 

The Tubs, c. 1928 
h. 16.3 cm., w. 22.1 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
Plate 12 (Page 105) 

KAKO, RYOJI (1888-1976) 

Untitled (Twigs in Snow), c. 1930 
h. 26.9 cm., w. 34.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Frances Nishibayashi, Los Angeles 
Plate 20 (Page 117) 

KALES, ARTHUR F. 

Crime, c. 1924 
Bromoil Transfer 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 27.9 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate viii (Page 51) 
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KIMURA, HISAO E. (1902-1975) 

Ayumi, c. 1929 
h. 35.3 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Sadao Kimura, Los Angeles 
Plate 37 (Page 137) 

The Speed Boat, c. 1931 
h. 27.6 cm., w. 34.9 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 28 (Page 127) 

Afternoon, c. 1933 
h. 32.1 cm., w. 27.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Sadao Kimura, Los Angeles 
Plate 24 (Page 123) 

KIRA, HIROMU (1898- ) 

Shade and Shadows, 1925 
h. 25.0 cm., w. 30.1 cm. 

18 2 Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 56 (Page 163) 

Water Plants-Decoration, 1926 
h. 25.0 cm., w. 29.5 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 57 (Page 165) 

Paper Bird, 1927 
h. 38.7 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 58 (Page 166) 

Study-Paperwork, 1927 
h. 31.4 cm., w. 23.7 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
Plate 59 (Page 167) 

Glasses, 1928 

h. 26.3 cm., w. 32.9 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 60 (Page 168) 

Glassware, recto, 1928 
h. 28.4 cm., w. 26.0 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate xiii (Page 70) 


Glassware, verso, 1928 
h. 43.6 cm., w. 35.6 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate xivjPage 71) 

Study in Design, 1928 
h. 33.7 cm., w. 24.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
Plate 55 (Page 161) 

Circles Plus Triangles, c. 1928 
h. 33.3 cm., w. 25.0 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 62 (Page 170) 

Dishes fa.k.a. Circles), c. 1929 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 61 (Page 169) 

Curves 

(a.k.a. Glass Circles), c. 1930 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 21.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Audrey and Sydney Irmas, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 63 (Page 171) 

The Thinker, c. 1930 
h. 26.0 cm., w. 33.7 cm. 

Collection of 

Kango Takamura, Los Angeles 
Plate 64 (Page 173) 

KIRWIN, H. 

(Seattle Camera Club), c. 1927 
h. 12.8 cm., w. 17.9 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate i (Page 18) 

KOIKE, DR. KYO (1878-1947) 

Looking Down Emmons Glacier, 
c. 1925 

h. 30.1 cm., w. 19.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Hiromu Kira, Los Angeles 

Plate 1 (Page 91) 


Summer Breeze, c. 1925 
h. 20.8 cm., w. 30.4 cm. 

Collection of 
Patrick Suyama, Seattle 
Plate 3 (Page 93) 

Whispering, c. 1925 
h. 13.1 cm., w. 7.4 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate 2 (Page 92) 

Sea of Clouds, 1928 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 24.7 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate ii (Page 25) 

(Snow and Clouds), c. 1930 
h. 18.9 cm., w. 25.3 cm. 

Collection of 
Patrick Suyama, Seattle 
Plate 4 (Page 94) 

KONO, A. 

Perpetual Motion, 1931 
h. 22.8 cm., w. 19.9 cm. 

From The Pictorialist, 1931 
Plate vii (Page 45) 

Pond Fantasy, 1931 
h. 14.4 cm., w. 11.4 cm. 

From The journal 

The Royal Photographic Society 

of Great Britain, 1931 

Plate xi (Page 56) 

KUNISHIGE, FRANK (1878-1960) 

Aida Kawakami, c. 1927 
h. 33.0 cm., w. 23.1 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate 6 (Page 97) 

Untitled (Fireworks), no date 
h. 25.3 cm., w. 33.3 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate 9 (Page 101) 

In the Canal, no date 
h. 22.8 cm., w. 32.1 cm. 

Collection of 

University of Washington, Seattle 
Plate 8 (Page 99) 


Untitled (Salmon), no date 
Artatone Process 
h. 34.5 cm., w. 27.1 cm. 

Collection of 
Patrick Suyama, Seattle 
Plate 7 (Page 98) 

MAYEDA, TORAZI 

Morning Glory, 1927 
Gelatin Silver Print 
h. 34.9 cm., w. 25.3 cm. 

Collection of New Orleans 
Museum of Art, New Orleans 
Louisiana, Museum Purchase 
Plate 23 (Page 121) 

Untitled 

(Bird over Cornfield), c. 1930 
h. 23.7 cm., w. 18.7 cm. 

Collection of 

Tom Jacobson, San Diego 

Plate 17 (Page 114) 

MIYATAKE, TOYO (1895-1979) 

Untitled (Abstract Form), 1925 
h. 21.6 cm., w. 33.5 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 49 (Page 153) 

Untitled 

(Michio Ito in Spring Rain), 1929 
h. 34.9 cm., w. 26.6 cm., 
Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 41 (Page 142) 

Untitled 

(Michio Ito in The Pizzicati), 1929 
h. 34.3 cm., w. 26.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 42 (Page 143) 

Squid, 1934 

h. 25.0 cm., w. 19.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 54 (Page 159) 

Untitled (Light Study), c. 1936 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 53 (Page 157) 
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Untitled (Light Abstraction), c. 1936 
h. 33.3 cm., w. 25.8 cm. 

Collection of 

Archie Miyatake, Los Angeles 
Plate 52 (Page 156) 

MUKAI,T. (1899-1979) 

The Lily, 1924 
Bromoil 

h. 19.6 cm., w. 23.7 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 21 (Page 118) 

Light and Shadow, c. 1927 
Bromoil 

h. 18.9 cm., w. 24.7 cm. 

Collection of 

Frances Nishibayashi, Los Angeles 
Plate 19 (Page 116) 

NAKAMURA, KENTARO 

Evening Wave, c. 1927 
h. 34.5 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Hiromu Kira, Los Angeles 

Plate 30 (Page 129) 

(Japanese Camera Pictorialists 
of California), 1929 
h. 19.9 cm., w. 25.0 cm. 

Collection of 

Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 

Plate v (Page 40) 

ONISHI, HIDEO 

End of Day, c. 1924 
h. 20.5 cm., w. 25.6 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
Plate 5 (Page 95) 

OTA, KUMEZO 

The Wherry 1928 
Bromoil Transfer 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 27.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Janeen and James Marrin, Pasadena 
Plate 22 (Page 119) 


SATA, J.T. (1896-1975) 

Untitled 

(Triangles and Balls), 1926 
h. 14.7 cm., w. 21.2 cm. 

Collection of 

Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 

Plate 47 (Page 150) 

Untitled (Artichoke), 1927 
h. 28.5 cm., w. 22.8 cm. 

Collection of 
Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 
Plate iv (Page 39) 

Untitled (Portrait), 1928 
h. 23.1 cm., w. 17.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 

Plate 50 (Page 154) 

Untitled (Ice Cream Cones), 1930 
h. 15.4 cm., w. 18.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 

Plate 51 (Page 155) 

Untitled (Man Walking), 1930 
h. 21.8 cm., w. 26.0 cm. 

Collection of 

Frank T. Sata, Pasadena 

Plate 39 (Page 139) 

SATO, F. Y. 

The Nagashi 

(or The Shamisen Player), c. 1934 
Paper Negative 
h. 33.7 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Tom Jacobson, San Diego 

Plate 13 (Page 107) 

SHIGETA, H. K. (1887-1963) 

Fantasy, c. 1930 

'h. 34.0 cm., w. 18.3 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 15 (Page 111) 

Dominoes, 1931 
h. 21.8 cm., w. 19.6 cm. 

From The Pictorialist, 1931 
Plate iii (Page 32) 


SHIMOJIMA, KAYE 

Dusty Trail, c. 1927 
h. 36.5 cm., w. 45.5 cm. 

Collection of 

Graham Nash, Los Angeles 
Plate 16 (Page 113) 

Edge of Pond, c. 1928 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
Plate 34 (Page 134) 

SHINDO, T. K. (1890-1974) 

Untitled (Flowers), c. 1930 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 

Plate 35 (Page 135) 

Parasol Geta, c. 1930 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Togo Tanaka, Los Angeles 

Plate 43 (Page 145) 

Still Life 

(Noh Mask and Helmet), c. 1930 
Goldtone 

h. 34.5 cm., w. 27.4 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate 45 (Page 147) 

Untitled (Still Life 
with Bell Pepper), c. 1930 
h. 27.2 cm., w. 33.8 cm. 

Collection of Togo Tanaka, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 44 (Page 146) 

TAKAHASHI, DR. HENRY MORIYA 
11904-1978) 

Untitled 

(Two Men on Shipdeck), c. 1935 
h. 26.3 cm., w. 33.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Tom Jacobson, San Diego 

Plate 14 (Page 109) 

TAKAMURA, KANGO (1895- ) 

Setsu, c. 1930 

h. 34.0 cm., w. 25.0 cm. 

Collection of 

Kango Takamura, Los Angeles 
Plate 40 (Page 141) 


TANAKA, I. K. 

Asa Giri, c. 1930 
h. 25.0 cm., w. 32.6 cm. 

Collection of Sadao Kimura, 

Los Angeles 
Plate 18 (Page 115) 

UYEDA, SHIGEMI (?—1979) 

Untitled (Boat at Sea), c. 1925 
h. 22.1 cm., w. 18.3 cm. 

Collection of 

John Jannetty, Los Angeles 
Plate 26 (Page 125) 

Untitled Contact Print 
(Boat Docking), c. 1925 
h. 8.2 cm., w. 10.7 cm. 

Private Collection 
Plate x (Page 53) 

Untitled (Boat Docking 
with Life Savers), c. 1925 
h. 21.2 cm., w. 26.3 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
Plate 27 (Page 126) 

Untitled Contact Print 
(Oil Ditch), c. 1925 
h. 9.6 cm., w. 12.2 cm., 

Private Collection 
Plate ix (Page 52) 

Reflections on the Oil Ditch, c. 1925 
h. 34.6 cm., w. 26.9 cm. 

Collection of 

Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles 
Plate 46 (Page 149) 

YAGINUMA, R. M. 

Untitled (Boats), c. 1930 
h. 35.3 cm., w. 27.6 cm. 

Collection of 

Ichiro Itani, Los Angeles 

Plate 25 (Page 124) 
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